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JUDGE JEFFREYS’S HOUSE IN DUKE STREET. 
(Continued from p. 162.) 

Pitt was just finishing his great house against the 
bird-cages in the park, when the Lord Chancellor 
of evil fame came to Duke Street “house-bunting,” 
with Alderman Duncomb, the banker, and while 
looking over the said great house noticed the “ idle 
piece of ground” between it and the park wall. 
He took the house, and made an agreement with 
Pitt to the eff-ct that Jeffreys was to “‘ beg of King 
James all the ground without the park wall be- 
tween Webb’s and Storey’s inclusive” for ninety- 
nine years at a peppercorn rent, and was to make 
over to Pitt the king's grant without any alteration, 
with liberty to pull down or build upon the par 
wall, and to make a way and lights into the park, 
in consideration of Pitt erecting certain building 
or buildings for the Lord Chancellor, and his 
enjoyment of them during his occupation of the 
said great house. The buildings to be erected 
under the agreement were a cause room and offices, 
according to Pitt, or a “court room, vault, and 
other conveniences,” according to a Treasury paper. 
Accordingly a warrant was obtained from “ Mr. 
Cook out of the Secretary of State’s office,” in the 
Lord Chancellor's name, with the king’s signature 
and seal, permitting to pull down the park wall, 
and to make a door, lights, and steps leading into 


the park. Pitt immediately set to work and built 
“the two wings of that great house which is 
opposite to the bird-cages with the stairs and 
tarrass, &c.” Besides Pitt’s we have also the 
testimony of Sir William Harbord, Sir Henry 
Fane, and others, that the two great wings stood 
on the king’s ground, that is on the narrow strip 
of ground between the park and the Duke Street 
houses. This, as we shull presently see, is an im- 
portant piece of evidence towards identifying the 
exact site of Jeffreys’s house. 

The whole work was finished in about three or 
four months, and a moved into the house, 
Pitt having thus done his duty under the agree- 
ment, was anxious that Jeffreys should perform his 
share of the bargain, but the grant was not forth- 
coming, though Sir Christopher Wren had been 
sent for and told to have the ground between 
Storey’s and Webb’s measured and a “‘ platform” 
taken of it, and Jeffreys had given instructions 
that the necessary deeds be prepared for the grant 
to pass the great seal. As Pitt “lived just 
against Jeffreys’s door,” he paid him frequent visits 
and also wrote to him often to remind him of the 
grant, but would either receive empty promises or 
not be able even to see him. As time went on 
the rent became due, and was eventually half a 
year overdue, when Pitt made his final call, and 
found Jeffreys in the midst of his creditors, who 
had assembled at his invitation. As King William 
had arrived in England, Pitt knew that Jeffreys was 
not going to be Lord Chancellor long, and was 
willing to lose the rent if Jeffreys would hand him 
over the promised grant. There was, however, a 
serious hitch. Sir Edward Hales, the same who 
subsequently “went away” with King James, 
informed the king of the little transaction between 
the Lord Chancellor and the bookseller, and being 
a greater favourite with James than Jeffreys, pre- 
vailed upon the king to grant him the land at the 
back of his house and the one next to his, The 
only consolation that Pitt received from his tenant 
was that he was going to leave him the house, and 
was not going to take either the ground or the 
buildings away with him. His lordship, so far as 
we know, did not condescend to explain where the 


k | rent was to come from, or the money to indemnify 


Pitt for the 4,000l, expended on buildings which 
were little better than a white elephant to him, and 
part of which stood on ground that did not belong 
to Pitt, and about which he had no agreement. 
From the Treasur rs it appears that Pitt 
had one Adriell Mill, yoy, - his partner 
in these building speculations, to whom he sub- 
sequently parted with his interest. How their 
partnership came to grief and was speedily broken 
up is related by Pitt himself. It is also through 
Pitt that we learn that about April, 1689, he let 
the big house vacated by Jeffreys to the three 
Datch ambassadors who came cover to England to 
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congratulate William and Mary upon their happy arrangements and contracts with adjoining owners 
accession to the thione, and fix such rents as their lordships may approve 

The next piece of information about the house | or direct, Grantee not to be allowed to build on 
is to be found in a petition of Sir William Turner, the land without a special licence from their lord- 
Knt., William Carbonell, merchant, and Robert | ships. A lease was passed to Sir Henry’s trustees, 
Scott, bookseller, on behalf of themselves and the Richard Kent and Thomas Musgrave, the grant 
rest of the creditors of Adriell Mill, in which we | bearing date June 7, 1690. John Webb’s house, 
are told that the house formerly occupied by the | however, was excepted from this grant, as was also 


late Lord Chancellor was originally built by Mill | 
and Pitt, and that it was subsequently, with divers | 
other adjacent buildings, mortgaged by Mill, who | 
had since become bankrupt, to Sir Edmund Wise- 
man for 10,0001. They relate how the late Lord 
Chancellor had prevailed upon his landlords to 
erect additional buildings, for his sole convenience, 
on a piece of ground belonging to the king, for the 
doing whereof the Lord Chancellor obtained a 
warrant or licence, under the sign manual and 
signet of the late King James, promising to procure 
for them a lease of the ground from the Crown, 
“but was prevented by the late happy Revolution, 
although before the same happened the building 
was perfected,” and cost nigh 3,0001. They 
further relate that Sir Henry Fane had lately 
obtained a lease for the whole strip of ground 
outside the park wall, and brought ejectments 
against them for the parcel of land on which the 
two wings of Jeffreys’s house stood, and given 
them notice of trial for the 18th inst. The petition 
itself is not dated, but from a minute thereon we 
Jearn that it was referred to Sir William Harbord 
for his report on June 12, 1691. Petitioners 
further state that the house is not let for a penny 
more rent than it was before those additional 
buildings were erected, and that they are entitled 
to the equity of redemption of the mortgaged pre- 
mises, and have little more to depend on for the 
satisfaction of their just debts due from Mills (sic), 
amounting in all to about 30,0001. Hence 
they petition the Lords of the Treasury to stop all 
proceedings on the ejectment and to appoint a 
short day for hearing all parties comma 
Annexed thereto is Sir Henry Fane’s petition 
and version of the affair, and Sir William Harbord’s 
report. From these and some other documents it 
appears that Sir Henry Fane petitioned for a lease 
of the whole length of ground between Webb’s 
and Storey’s in March, 1689/90. His petition was 
referred to Harbord, who reported thereon on the 
22nd of the same month, valuing the ground rent 
at ten shillings per square foot, and thinking it 
**very well worth” that rent. In Charles II.’s 
time, several petitions were presented for the 
same piece of ground, and he at that time valued | 
the ground rent at five shillings. The Lords of 
the Treasury, upon his report, directed by several 
warrants, dated April 25 and May 20, that the, 
lease of the ground should be granted to Sir Henry 
for fifty years at six shillings and eightpence per 
equare foot without fine, grantee to make such | 


a small yard on the north side of his house, being 
but a passage leading from the street into the 
house. In case Sir Henry were allowed to build 
on the land south of Webb’s house, he was to leave 
sufficient breadth for light. 

Having obtained thisdocument fromthe Treasury, 
Sir Henry Fane called upon the owner of Jeffreys’s 
house to pay him ground rent for the parcel of 
land upon which stood the two wings, but he 
‘*dispissed the same,” alleging that he had a title 
to the land and pretending that the Crown bad no 
power to grant a lease for the land. Sir Hen 
thereupon brought his ejectment for the ground, 
and obtained a verdict in his favour, “ this term,” 
i.¢., Michaelmas, 1690, or Hilary or Easter term, 
1691, as Sir Henry refers to a Treasury Order of 
Dec. 1, 1690. The liability of the house-owner to 

y ground rent having thus been established in a 

w court, Sir Henry wishes the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to fix the rate of the yearly rent, and, this being 
granted, to allow him to make such benefit and ad- 
vantage of the ground in question as he shall from 
time totime be enabled todo. For the guidance of 
their lordships, petitioner informs them that some 
of the worst part of the ground he has demised at 
ten shillings per square foot, and that the two wings 
of the big house stand on the best part of the land. 

Sir William Harbord, in his report, dated 
June 25, 1691, recommends that, as the owners of 
Jeffreys’s house have compelled petitioner to go 
to law, and by their refusal to come to terms have 
involved him in heavy law expenses, some addition 
should be made to the rate of ten shillings per foot. 
This, he adds, may seem to be a high rate, but it 
is no more than what William Storey already pays 
to Sir Henry, who has a contract with him for a 
length of about forty-six feet of the ground next 
to the Long Ditch, long made use of by Storey for 
a small house and several sheds standing thereon 
and a passage out of it into the street, the said 
occupier paying Sir Henry 20/. per annum and for 
a time 30/., the rate being computed at ten sbillings 

r foot. The Surveyor-General adds that he 

lieves Storey and the owners of other adjacent 
houses would be willing to give more than the 
value of the ground between them and the park 
if Sir Henry demanded more. 

A minute records their lordships’ decision. They 
agree that Sir Henry may compound at ten shillings 
for the improved ground, and five shillings for that 
which is not improved. It is the same old story. 
Pitt improved the ground at his own expense, and 
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“his executors, administrators, or assigns” were 
called upon to pay rent on the enhanced value of 


the rty. L. L. K. 
(To be continued.) 


WARBURTON’S *‘ SHAKESPEAR, 
(Continued from p. 142.) 
Epitioy, Warsvurton MS, 
Twelfth Night. 
IIT. iv. 242. But thy in- Warburton prints “ in- 
tercepler, terpreter,"’ and corrects to 


interceptor.” 
IV. i. 60. This ruffian This ruffian hath hatched 
hath botched up. 


V. i. 36. Let your flesh 


up. 
Let your flesh and blood 
and blood obey it. i 


sway it. 
Winter's Tale, 
1. ii. 113. From bounty, From bounty's 


Fertile 
fertile bosom 


m. Hanmer conj. aleo, 


1. ii. 448. Be pilottome —_ Be pilot to me and thy 
and thy places shall, paces sball, Warburton 
MS. note added, ‘‘7.¢., thou 
shalt be always near me.” 
Malone conj. alao. 
IV.i.6, Leave the growth Warburton prints gu/f 
untried. and corrects it to growth. 
1V. iv. 116. Your maiden- Your maidenheads Liow- 
heads grow'ng. ing. 
1V. iv. 359. And handed And hended love as you 
love as you do. do. Warburton MS. note 


adds, “ dallied with my mis- 
tress,” 


IV. iv. 411. Dispute his Dispose his own estate. 


own estate. Also Collier MS, 
IV. iv, 578. Unadream'd Undeemed shores. War- 
shores, burton in MS. explains 


this as untried, 
His tears proclaimed at 
sey with her, So also 
eath conj. 


V. i. 160, His tears pro- 
claimed Ais, parting with 
her. 


V. iii. 57, 53. Image Image, For the stone is 
eemee mine mine, would thus have 
wrought you, 
King John. 


I, i. 158. Sir Robert's 
wife's eldest son. 

AV. iii. 71. Till I have 
set a glory to this Aand, 


Sir Robert's eldest son. 


Till I have set a glory to 
this head, Sv Farmer also 
conj. 

Richard 

IIT. ii, 212, Hath some Hath some hope to sow, 
hope to grow. 

Ve i. 155. That in com- 
mon view. 

V. iii, 116. Long'd to hear 
word. 


That in th'Commozs' view. 
Long'd to hear the word. 


Henry IV., Part I. 
V. ii. 8. Suspicion old our Suspicion shall be stil/ 
dives shall be stuck full of stuck full of eyes. 
eyes, 
V. ii. 35, Szeming mercy. Seemly mercy. 
Part 11. 
I, ii. 277. Z will turn Jt will turn diseases. 


ses, 
IL. ii. 60, 61. Prince. It Poins (contd.). It would 
would be every man's be every man’s thought. 


Epitios. 


little place a million. 


I. ii. £28, Ov lay these 
bones. 


II. Prol., 18. 
would thee do, 

II. i. 64, Doating death 
is near, 

V. ii. 155. Thine eye be 
thy cook, 


Honour 


V. ii, 162. To woo, 


V. vi. 47. The raven 
rook’d her. 


IV. iii, 43. Thriving wooer, 
IV. iv. 1, Prosperity 
begins to mellow. 
V. v. 28. Divided in their 
dire divicion. 
Henry 
Prol.,8, They may believe. 


Prol,, 21. To make that 
only true we now intend. 


I. ii. 74. Chronicles of my 
doing. 

I, ii. 208, &e. Surv. After 
the duke, &c. 


II, i. 60. Go home and 
lose me. 


I. iii. 161. At this fusty 
stuff, 
I, iii, 238. Jove’s accord. 


IIT. v, 84. And yet no 
man like Ae. 


thought; and thou art, &c. P. Hen, Thou art, &c. 


enry 
Prologue, 16. Attest in 


Henry VI, 


Warsunton MS, 


Attest in little space a 
million. Warburton antici- 
pates Lettsom, and adds 
explanatory note, “for 
if the true reading was 
place instead of little place, 
requires it should 

fitting place.” 

relay these bones. And 
Warburton MS. expl. note, 
“+.e, we will undertake 
this exploit e’re we will 
suffer ourselves to be forgot 
by attempting nothing.” 
Honour would thee dare. 


Glouting death is near. 


Thine eye be my book 
And Warb. MS. expl. note 
“7d. that I may read thy 
sentiments in thine eye,” 

To do. 

Part Ill, 

Warburton prints croak’d 
hoarse, but restores rook'd 
her in MS, 


Richard 111. 


T'briving widdower. 
Asperity begins to mel- 


ow 
Devised in their dira 


ivision. MS, expl. note, 
“ ¢.¢., produced,” 
vill. 


They may receive. MS. 
expl note,“ 7.¢.,out of hope 
that it is not thrown away.” 

To make that only truth 
we now attempt. MS. expl. 
note, ‘‘ Besides forfeitin 
the opinion we have gain’ 
of being able to illustrate 
the truth which we have 
here attempted to repre- 
sent.” 

Chroniclers of my doing. 


King (contd.). After the 
duke...,..knife, 
Surv. He stretch’d him, 


Go home and me, 
MS. expl, note, “te, my 
memory.” 


Troilus and Cressida, 


At this rusty stuff. 


Jove’s own bird. MS, 
expl, note, “the ‘Jove's 
accord’ is sense and may 
mean by Jove’s leave or 
approbation.” 


Romeo and Juliet. 


And yet no man like him, 


Norman Bennet. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Tue Soran Ectirse or SerremBer 3, B.c. 
404.—This eclipse is of great interest in chrono- 
logy (though not much notice of it has been 
taken), as it fixes the correspendence between the 
Greek Olympiads and the years as reckoned from 
the date originally ‘ hough incorrectly) assumed 
as that of the birth of Christ. The eclipse in 
question was annular, and as the central line 
passed, according to modern calculations, over the 
northern part of the Balkan peninsula, it must 
have been very large in Greece. There is no reason, 
therefore, to doubt that it was the one mentioned 
by Xenophon, in the second book of the ‘ Hellenics,’ 
as having occurred in the autumn of the year (he 
calls it the next year, because the Attic year began 
at midsummer) in which Lysander took Athens in 
the spring, and thus brought to a conclusion the 
first Peloponnesian war. He also tells us that 
this was an Olympiad year, which proves that these 
festivals were held in Bc. dates at even multiples 
of four years. The Olympiad in question must 
have been the ninety-fourth, and it fell, as is 
fixed by the eclipse, on B.c. 404, which was ninety- 
three complete Olympiads, or 372 years, after that 
in B.c, 776, which is reckoned as the first. 

It is well known that great trouble has been 
o- to chronologists by the statement of Hero- 

lotus that an obscuration of the sun occurred 
whilst Xerxes was at Sardis on his expedi- 
tion for the invasion of Greece. For the year 
was in all probability ac. 480, and no eclipse 
occurred that year excepting one (when the sun 
was rather more than half eclipsed) on Oct. 2. 
Herodotus apparently, however, only speaks of that 
occurrence at Sardis in the spring by a Persian re- 
port, and probably either he was mistaken or the 
darkness was caused by some meteorological pheno- 
menon. In the autumn he does speak of an eclipse 
actually seen in Greece, which so frightened Cleom- 


brotus, then engaged in fortifying the isthmus of | 


Corinth, that he hastily retired. This was, in all 
probability, the eclipse of Oct. 2, B.c. 480, and 
fully confirms that year as the date of the invasion 
of Xerxes. It was also the year of an Olympic 
festival, which would be the seventy-fifth, seventy- 
four complete Olympiads, or 296 years, after B.c. 
776. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Rev. Joun Brarr, LL.D.—The Rev. John 
Blair, LL.D., Prebendary of Westminster, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1723. His father was 
Jobn Blair, of an ancient Perthshire family, 


who made a considerable competence in one of 


the few commercial enterprises at that time con- 
sidered open to gentlemen in reduced circum- 
stances. This John Blair was twice married ; 


first to a Miss Gibb, of Loughton, and secondly 


to a Miss Graham, half-sister to Mr. Colt, of In- 


veresk. Of the twenty-four children resulting | 


from these marriages, one of the younger was John 
Blair, the subject of this notice. He received his 
education at Edinburgh, where he was contemporary 
with Hugh Blair, his celebrated namesake of 
another family. He is said to have come to Lon- 
don in company with Andrew Henderson, a 
voluminous writer, who kept a bookseller’s shop 
in Westminster Hall and was usher in a school in 
Hedge Lane. In this latter post Blair succeeded 
him, and while so engaged received in 1751, from 
the University of Aberdeen, the degree of LL.D., 
and in 1754 published the work which made him 
famous, ‘The Chronology and History of the 
World from the Creation to the Year of Christ 
1753.’ This work met with a very flattering 
reception, and soon after its appearance Blair was, 
in January, 1755, elected a Fellow of the Royab 
Society. In 1756 he published a second edition 
of his ‘ Chronology’; and on Nov. 20 of the same 
year he was inducted to the rectory of Burton 
Coggles, in Lincolnshire. In 1757 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, and mathematical tutor to H.R.H. the 
Duke of York. In 1761, March 10, he was ap- 
pointed to a prebendal stall in Westminster 
Abbey ; on March 16 to the vicarage of Hinckley, 
in Leicestershire ; and in the course of the year 
received the degree of M.A. from Cambridge 
University, and was elected F.S.A. His residence 
at these livings, which he held together by dis- 
pensation, was only occasional, his other duties 
keeping him for the most part in London, In 
September, 1763, he accompanied bis royal pupil, 
the Duke of York, in a twelve months’ tour on the 
Continent, visiting, among other places, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Minorca, most of the principal cities in 
Italy, and several parts of France, returning with 
the duke in August, 1764. In March, 1771, he 
was presented by the Dean and Chapter to the 
Vicarage of St. Bride’s, in the City of London, 
resigning Hinckley and Burton Coggles. In April, 
1776, he was presented to the rectory of St. 
John the Evangelist, in Westminster, for which he 
resigned St. Bride’s, but he obtained in June a 
dispensation to hold the rectory of St. John to- 
gether with that of Horton, near Colnbrook, in 
Bucks, These two livings he held until his death, 
which took place in Dean’s Yard, June 24, 1782. 
Of his numerous brothers and sisters the greater 
number died young. An elder brother, Patrick 
(Peter), was a physician of some eminence in Cork ; 
another, Gilbert, was a lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, and lived to be ninety-six ; and a younger, 
William, was lieutenant-colonel in the 


H.E.1.C.S., and died in 1814. It is this last 


| who has been confused by the biographers with 


Capt. William Blair, R.N. Dr. Blair’s sister 
Elizabeth married Capt. John McNeil; another 
sister married Capt. Macmillan. Dr. Blair married, 
Feb, 22, 1770, Ann Persode, daughter of Col. 
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rtrait, by ce, is in the possession of his great- 
grandson, the Rev. George Alexander Blair. 


Pec Worrteton’s Recantation.—One pic- 
turesque episede in the life of Mrs. Woffington 
has not, I think, been treated by any of her various 
biographers, from the anonymous hack who wrote 
the scurrilous ‘Memoirs,’ published by Swan 
during the actress’s lifetime, down to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy and Dr. Augustin Daly. 

Burke, in writing to his old schoolfellow Mat- 
thew Smith, shortly afrer his arrival in London, 
in 1750, says :-— 

“T expect ina day or two to be introduced to Mies 
Woffington, our countrywoman. She is rapidly rising 
into theatrical fame; I could wish to publish a few 
anecdotes of her, She is of low origin, it is true, but 
talents and nature often avenge themselves on fortune in 
this respect. The roses of Florida spring out of the 
finest soil : they are the fairest in the universe, but they 
emit no fragance. I recollect that she read her recanta- 
tion in a little country church somewhere in the 
county of Cavan, Mr. Fleming, of Stahbalmuck, wrote 
some verses on that occasion. I wish you could procure 
a copy of them for me as soon as possible.” 

To this portion of Burke’s letter his friend 
replied as follows :— 

“As to Miss Woffington, I can recollect very little 
of her. She was born in Dublin, read her recantation in 
the parish church of Lurgan, near Virginy, in the county 
of Cavan, before the Rev, Mr. Sterling, who was a great 
musician. Mr, Fleming did write some verses on that 
occasion, but it is not easy to procure them; for you 
know he ’s great man—a Justice of the Peace, and one 
ofthe Grand Jury. They began thus, I think :— 

And now the sun, revolving to the west, 
Bequeath'd the weary’d hemisphere to rest ; 
And now the moon, in milder glories dight, 
Resum‘d the peaceful empire of the night, 
I can recollect no more, and I don’t know that these 
are correct,” 

In all probability the Woffington renounced her 
allegiance to the Church of Rome during the period 
of her visit to Dublin with Garrick in 1742. But 
what induced her to stray from the faith of her 
fathers and to visit this out-of-the-way church to 
declare her apostasy are points not readily deter- 
minable, Underthe hope that some information 
would be unearthed throwing light on the mystery, 
I set about making careful and patient inquiry 
when in the neighbourhood of Virginia, some few 
months ago. Unfortunately, I only succeeded in 
discovering that the parish church in question 
(which, from all accounts, remained to the last a 
favourite place for the reading of recantations) was 
destroyed by fire early in the present century, and 
with it whatever scanty registers may have been 
preserved there. 

Perhaps it is somewhat in keeping with the 
eternal fitness of things that the most popular 
representative of Peg Woffington, as seen through 


the rose-tinted glasses of Charles Reade, should find 

peace in the faith which brought little save dis- 

quietude to the illustrious Irishwoman of the 

Cehtocnth century. W. J. Lawrence. 
omber. 


Bunyan : Sterne.—In chapter iv. of vol. i. of 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ the author says ‘‘ As my life 
and cpinions,......if I conjecture right, will......be 
no less read than the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ itself.” 
Ina French translation, “par M. Frénais (Londres, 
1784),” to the rendering “Mon Livre sera au moins 
aussi couru que les ‘ Progrés du Pélerin,’” the fol- 
lowing note is appended : “ Mauvais Livre Anglois 
dont un Ministre Presbytérien est auteur. C'est 
une de nos capucinades,” R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend. 


Guost Miyers.—Sinistrarius, in his quaint 
book on demoniality and incubi and succubi, of 
which a French translation, “‘publié d’aprés le 
manuscrit original découvert 4 Londres en 1872,” 
appeared in 1876 under the title 

“ De la Démonialite et des animaux incubes et succubes 
ou l'on prouve qu’il existe sur terre des créatures raison- 
ables autres que l'homme, ayant comme lui un corps et 
une Ame, naissant et mourant comme lui, rachetés par 
N. 8, Jésus-Christ et capables de salut ou de damnation,”’ 


and who wrote in the seventeenth century ‘‘ de 
des Mineurs Réformés de I’étroite Ob- 
servance de Saint-Francois,” quotes with approval 
from Georgius Agricola as to mysterious figures 
in pits, whom he supposes to be incubi. He says: 

“ L’apparition de petits hommes de cette sort est fré- 

uente dans les mines métalliques, comme |’enseigne 

regorius [sic] Agricola, dans son livre ‘ De Animal. sub- 
terran,’ Ils se font voir aux mineurs vétus des mémes 
habits qu’eux; ils jouent et badinent ensemble, rient, 
plaisantent, jettent aux mineurs de petites pierres en 
maniére de jeu; et c’est alors bon signe, dit l’auteur pré- 
cité: on est +fir de découvrir quelque riche rameau ou 
méme un tronc d’arbre minéral” traduit du Latin, par 
Isidore Liseux. Seconde édition. Paris, Isidore Liseux, 
1876, 

Grimm (‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ iii. 129) ~ 
from the most famous of Agricola’s books, ‘ De re 
metallica,’ briefly to the same effect, — 

“Daemon subterraneus truculentus bergteufel, mitis 
bergmenlein, kobel, guitel, oder daemon metallicus berg- 
meniein, wegen dessen man eine ‘fundige zech’ liegen 
liivst.” —‘ Georg. Agricola de re metallica,’ libri xii. 
Basilez, 1657, 8. 704,* 

Wirt Sykes says the Welsh coblynau keep up 
exactly the same practices to the present day :— 

“The coblynau are described as being about half a 
yard in height and very ugly to look upon, but extremely 
good natured, and warm friends of the miner, Their 
dress is a grotesque imitation of the miner's garb, and 
they carry tiny hammers, picks, and lamps. They work 
busily, loading ore in buckets, flitting about the shafte, 


* Prof. Ferguson informs me that Grimm's quotation 
is from Agricola’s ‘De Animantibus subterraneis liber,’ 
first printed by Froben at Basel in 1854, in small 8vo 
signature f 5 recto. 
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turning tiny windlasses, and pounding away like mad- 
men, but really accompli-hing nothing whatever. They 
have been known to throw stones at the miners when 
enraged at being lightly spoken of ; but the stones are 
harmless. Nevertheless all miners of a proper spirit 
refrain from provoking them, because their presence 
brings luck."’—‘ British Goblins’ (1880), p. 24; see 
also p. 29, 


Glasgow. 
[An English translation of the work of Sinistrarius 
appeared in 1879 (Liseux, Paris).] 


Attecep Dectine or Science.’—A 
pamphlet was published in 1831 entitled ‘‘ On the 
Alleged Decline of Science in England. By a 
Foreigner,” with an introduction by Faraday. It 
is written in answer to Babbage. Halkett and 
Laing give no help to the autbor’s name, but I 
think it may confidently be ascribed to Prof. 
Gerard Moll, of Utrecht. In Vincent’s Catalogue 
of the Library of the Royal Institution it is said 
to be by Prof. Moll (index and p. 310); and a copy 
in my possession, bought in the year of publication 
by a purchaser of great precision, a member of the 
Royal Institution, is endorsed “Prof. Mohl of 
Utrecht.” Now, in Bence Jones’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of Faraday,’ vol. ii. p. 52, is a letter to Faraday, 
purporting to be from Prof. Mohl, and dated 
Utrecht, Nov. 15, 1833. I can see no other men- 
tion of him in the book ; but on turning to ‘ Series 
Professorum qui......publice docuerunt aut etiam- 
num docent,’ Traject. ad Rhenum, 1861, 8vo., (Brit. 
Mus. Catal., sv. “ Academies, Utrecht”), I find 
Gerard Moll, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy at Utrecht, Sept. 11, 1812, and he was 
entered in the “order of Teachers of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy ” on the rearrangement of 
the University in 1815. He was born at Amster- 
dam, Jan. 18, 1785, and died Jan. 17, 1838. No 
other Moll or Mob! appears in the list of professors, 
at any rate at all near this period. 

J. Power Hicks. 


Unstamred Newspapers, 1744,— 

“Wednesday [March 14, 1744], Maybella Smith and 
Frances Bowles were committed to Clerkenwell Bridewell 
by Sir Thomas De Veil, for selling and exposing to sale 
unstamp’d News Papers contrary to the Form of the 
Statute in that case made and provided.” — Penny London 
Morning Advertiser, No. 138, March 14-16, 1744. 

H. H. 8. 


‘Tennysoniana.’—In ‘Tennysoniana’ (second 
edition, 1879), p. 172, referring to Tennyson’s ‘Tim- 
buctoo,’ is this statement: “Reprinted several times 
in the successive collections of ‘Cambridge Prize 
Poems.’” This statement is wrong. ‘Timbuctoo’ 
has only been reprinted once, in a collection of 
‘Cambridge Prize Poems’ issued in 1859. No 
other collection of these prize poems has been issued, 
veither has the 1859 volume been reprinted. In 
addition to the misprint which is mentioned in 
‘Tennysonians,’ there are various alterations in 


Wituram Georce Brack. 


| punctuation and spelling, and in one case the word 

cones is altered to “ peaks,” which proves to me 

|that R. H. S. in writing his statement had not 

| carefully collated the text. The variations I now 
point out are, so far as I am aware, entirely 

unknown. G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


A Vicar or Bray.—The famous song which 
describes the accommondating conscience of a 
certain Vicar of Bray renders interesting the 
allusions in the following letter, dated in 1715, to 
an apparently real individual, who was then, or 
had lately been, Vicar of Bray. The generally 
accepted theory is, I believe, that the hero of 
the song was Vicar of Bray from 1540 to 1588. 
The letter which I now print certainly suggests 
that the conduct of a much later Vicar of Bray 
was in 1715 being talked about. For the con- 
sideration of those who know more about the true 
history and incidents of the song than does the 
writer of this note, here is the letter :— 

London, Octob™ y* — 1715, 

My Lord,—The late prudent & necessary purgations 
80 correspondent to y* ease & security of y* p™ Governm* 
& lovers of our happy settlement inspires me to offer my 
feeble but well meant aids for rooting out y* reliques by 
acquainting yo" Lordship of there was a scrutiny made 
into the demeanour & conduct of y* Vicar of Bray, & his 
progeny doubtless his lofty & peevish strain merits extra- 
ordinary cognizance y* vein by proximity of blood 
descends to his eldest & second son they being deeply 
tainted with y* Poison his eldest enjoying a post without 
acting tho’ I presume he must of late have taken y* 
Oaths yet it is plainly evident his bebaviour savours of 
undecency being diametrically opposite to y* Supporters 
of y* now best Constitution y* second being unduly 
shuffled into a good place over other peoples heads by y* 
awfull sway of his good Dada could not, notwithstand- 
ing his irregular promotion contain himself within y* 
limits of modesty but belch’d out contumelious lan- 
guage in derogation of y* hono™ of our Supream (a neigh- 
bouring Justice told me of it) and yet these to be nour- 
ished & kept as darlings under y* patronage of a non 
Pareil for am bold to eay he has been y* Instrument 
of bringing more whimsical & chimerical notions into 
acts; than all bis predecessors on y‘ Station could ever 
pretend to nay y* wretch is elevated and proud of y™ 
to generally assuming others projectsas his own and then 
misses them for w° he is hated & not without cause, & 
when it was more in his power an Observation worth 
notice to be sure he preferred y* high pinnacle men of 
wh some lately have been justly dismiss'd & if he had 
been in y* Number he had been unlamented unless per- 
haps one Gen'man who some years ago for some grand 
matter y* he had obliged him ov" bis Office made hima 
Noble p*t of y* bost of wines & y* quantity being too 
large to sneek into his own house he was put to his neck 
verse where to stow it; the Cellar under y°® Parliam' 
stairs wag y* storehouse pitch’d upon and y* being come 
to make y* usual search for Gunpowder the merry 
Brittons to their wonderful © found Bacchus in 
lieu thereof they began to carouse freely & haveing 
great plenty before y™ like good natured fellows called 
in their Comrades y* posse to their assistance who quaff'd 
& then conveyed away w' was possible but unhappily in 
y® interim y® Son in law y* Wyer Drawer (who aleo enjoys 
a good post) seasonably interposing laid claim to )° residue 
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& so stoped their carreer & so with what he reserved & y° 
rabble had squandred very few hogsheads came to y* old 
Gentleman's share; A very true bill from your Lordships 
most Obliged & Ever Obedient Serv' 

D. A., 1715. 
me L* Pri:z Turn Over. 

_For a Gentman to subscrible his name to acquire y° 
Noble Title of an Informer is no desirable thing; Yet 
good will ard truth still remains y° same. 

Endorsed :— 

Oct. 1715, D. A. Abt Sons of y* Vicar of Bray. 

To the Right Honole y* Lord Townsend Secretary of 
State at his Office at Whitehall. These, 

From State Papers, Dom., Geo. I., Bundle 4, 
No. 16. H. 


Georce Kirsye THE ‘TriUMPHS OF 
Oriana.’—In my edition of George Kirbye’s 
* Madrigals’ (1597) I drew attention to the fact 
that there were two editions of the ‘ Triumphs of 
Oriana’ (1601). In some copies (e.g., that 
belonging to the Music School, Oxford) Kirbye’s 
contribution is a six-part madrigal, “ With Angel’s 
face and brightness ” ; in others this is replaced by 
“Bright Phoebus greets most clearly.” I had not 
noticed that the music to these two sets of words 
is precisely the same. Consequently in my notice 
of Kirbye in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ I spoke of 
them as two separate compositions. This is a 
mistake. It may be conjectured that Kirbye 
wrote his music to the words ‘‘ With Angel’s face 
and brightness,” to which it is better suited ; but as 
these were also set by Daniel Norcome, the editor 
of the ‘ Triumphs’ apparently thought it advisable 
to supply new words to Kirbye’s composition. 

G. E. P. Arkwricat, 

Adbury House, Newbury. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Tae Preasant History or THE 
Lorp Bicop or Buncay.’—This ballad has been 
several times printed. I cannot trace it further 
back than to Ford’s ‘Suffolk Garland,’ which was 
published in 1818, Can any reader tell me who 
was the author? Several writers have asserted 
that the three lines which occur, with slight altera- 
tion, at the end of every verse are to be found in 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ I have searched several 
These lines are printed in 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ edition of 1607, but not in 
oo 1600, I quote them from the edition of 

Were I in my Castle of Bun 
Vpon the of 
I would ne care for the king of Cockney.— P. 340. 


during Stephen’s reign, and that the events 
recorded in the b.llad took ;lace in the 
days of Henry IJ. Otchers tell us that both 
belong to the same period—the reign of Henry II. 
The ballad, I suspect, first saw the light during 
the eighteenth century ; the lines which I have 
quoted are certainly nearly 300 yearsold. I wan: 
to know the earliest mention (1) of these three 
lines, (2) of the whole ballad. If the former are 
to be found in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles,’ I shall be 
obliged if some reader will refer me to the edition 
and page. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say 
that Bungay is in Suffolk. The ballad appears in 
Ford’s ‘ Suffolk Garland,’ in Suckling’s ‘ History 
of Suffolk,’ and in Glyde’s ‘ New Suffolk Garland.’ 
Cuartes PartrinGE. 


‘From Oxrorp To Rome.’—This book, which 
excited a good deal of attention and interest, was 
published anonymously in 1847, at the time of 
| the famous Oxford tracts. The author was a young 
lady, and a first cousin of mine. I am told by her 
brother, who is still living, in his eighty-fifth year, 
that she was so worked upon by the Roman 
Catholic party that she made a recantation, and 
confessed to having committed a great sin in 
writing this book, which told against the Roman 
Church, and that this was published in the news- 
papers of the day. Can you verify or contradict 
this ? Geo. Reprorp. 


Watter Loxc.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether the Walter Long, 
Esq., of South Wraxhall, near Bath, who died in 
1807, left any issue ; also whether his four sisters 
were ever married ? DEEKs. 


Otpest TreE 1x THE Wortp.—The Rev. W. 
Tuckwell, in ‘ Tongues in Trees and Sermons in 
Stones ’ (George Allen, 1891), says, p. 85: ‘‘ The 
oldest living tree in the world is said to be the 
Soma cypress of Lombardy. It was a tree forty 
years before the birth of Christ.” But Alphonse 
Karr, in his ‘ Voyage autour de mon Jardin’ 
(Warne & Co., translation edited by Rev. J. G. 
Wood), says, p. 39, of the baobab (Adansonia 
digitata), “It is asserted that some exist in 
Senegal that are five thousand years old.” I shall 
be glad of any information as to the extreme 
longevity of trees, and as to which is the longest- 
lived genus. M. J. 


CuURCH DESIGNED BY LinpseY.—What church, 
in the parish of Marylebone, was desigved by the 
late Mr. W. H. Lindsey? It must have been 
between 1830 and 1840, when there were not many 
churches in the parish. Frayk R. Cana. 
40, St, Lawrence Road, Notting Hill, W. 


Encravine By Kent.—In the 
Print Room of the British Museum there is pre- 


Some writers say that this boast was made 


served a small engraving, without title, ascribed to 
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William Kent, Hogarth’s contemporary, depicting 
a dungeon keep with a flight of steps in the back- 
ground. A curiously theatrical smack is given to 
the whole by the presence of a male prisoner, 
chained to a post and listening to the appeals of a 
lady standing by. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
say what contemporary play (c. 1730) this scene 
was taken from ? ScaRaMUccio. 
Herevorp CatnepraL.— Will some reader 
kindly inform me in what year the tower of this 
cathedral was lifted, and supported on each of its 
four sides on heavy baulks of timber, tied with 
iron bolts, and ground pinned? The money was 
found by the House of Commons, and repaid by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. A gentleman 
who saw it, thinks it was either in 1843 or 1848. 
Any information on this subject will be much 
appreciated. H. Houmpurizs, 


Bacnetors’ Door or Porca.—In ‘Notes on 
All Saints’ Church, Winterton, Lincolnshire, con- 
tributed by me tothe Associated Societies’ Reports 
after the Lincolnshire Society’s visit in June, i888, 
I wrote 

“I believe this (the north porch) used to be called 
‘The Bachelors’ Porch’; certainly the men-servants and 
other poor men, previous to the reseating of the church, 
ueed to sit in a long pew or stall on the north side of the 
church, and the maid-servants in one on the south side.” 

I now see that at Kidlington, Oxfordshire, the 
north door was, c. 1825, “‘usually called the 
Batchelors’ Door” (‘Three Oxfordshire Parishes,’ 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., 1893, p. 361). Other instances 
would be interesting, as showing a survival of 
division of the sexes in church existing long after 
married people ‘‘ sat” together. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


S1e James Saerrarp, Kyt., Serseant-at-Law. 
—At the east end of the south chancel aisle of 
St. Michael’s, Honiton, Devonshire, is a marble 
monument to Jas. Sheppard, eques auratus and 
serjeant-at-law, of Lawell, Chudleigh, Devon, 
who died 1730, aged forty-nine. At this time he 
was M.P. for Honiton. The treasurers of Lincoln’s 
and Gray’s Inns and the Inner Temple tell me 
they can find no trace of him in their registers. I 
therefore assign him to the Middle Temple. He 
had a residence in Honiton, and first contested the 
borough in 1710. The Rector of Chudleigh writes 
me there is no trace of him in his parish registers, 
and Mr. Sheppard, of Irongates, Frome, whose 
pedigree has been published, says Sir James is not 
of bis family. Sheppard was created serjeant in 
1725; when he was knighted I know not, but a 
deed dated 1729, to which he was a party, calls 
him ‘‘ esquire.” His will gives no clue to his 


parentage, but he directs that he should be buried 
in the family vault, Honiton, and that his 
wife’s body should be brought (he does not say 


whence) and laid by his side. Formerly the 
monument was crowned by a shield, on which 
these arms were painted, Quarterly of four, 1 and 
4, Sable, a fess arg., in chief three battleaxes pale- 
wise of the second, with a label ; 2 and 3, Arg., a 
lion ramp. and semée of crosslets fitchy gules. Crest, 
a dog sejant arg., spotted with blood, hoofed or. 
For these arms see Gent, Mag., vol. Ixiii., under 
the head of ‘* Honiton.” Now, who was this Sir 
James Sheppard ; and was his wife’s — “ 


Reading. 


Gostiine Famiiy.—Can any of yourreaders give 
me some information about the family of the Rev. 
William Gostling, author of ‘ A Walk in and about 
the City of Canterbury,’ who died in 1777? Was 
he in any way connected with the Le Grand family, 
which resided in Canterbury and must have been 
contemporary with him? 1 have an idea that the 
Gostlings and Le Grands were related to each 
other—but how? One member of the Gostling 
family was an officer in the Royal Artillery about 
that period. What relation was he to Rev. William 
Gostling ? In the notice of the latter in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog” it says his family “were all com- 
memorated on an oval marble tablet on the west 
side of the cloisters at Canterbury.” Will any one 
kindly furnish me with a copy of the inscription on 
it? Can the ‘ Walk in and about Canterbury be 
got now? E. Jacos. 

5, Courtenay Place, Teignmouth, 8, Devon, 


Quren’s Prarers.—I should be glad if any 
one would tell me who were the ‘‘ Queen’s Players” 
before 1576. (I am generally referred to F. G. 
Fleay’s ‘Shakespeare Manual,’ but this does not 
touch my question.) C. C. Srorzs. 


or Witt. ’—In that stirring poem, 
‘The Armada, a Fragment,’ by Macaulay, occur 
the lines :— 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again 
shall be, 

Ought not Macaulay to have used will? Will 
would denote a prediction on his part, and we all 
may predict; but shall indicates a promise with 
regard to England’s future, which neither Macaulay 
nor any one of us is able to make. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae or CaTaLocugs. 
—What library on its catalogue the 
longest list of those valuable historical and biblio- 
graphical documents, booksellers’ catalogues ? 

PaLaMEDES. 

Paris. 

Hospy-norse.— Will some one who is acquainted 


with the early history and the pedigrees of our 
ancient folk-customs give me information concern- 
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ing the ancestry of the hobby-horse, now or till 
lately a character in Yule-tide mummeries? What 
was his parentage—heathen or Christian—and what 
part did he play in the popular amusements of our 
fore-elders? Where, may I also inquire, is he still 
to be met with? Not many years ago he was 
to be seen among every troupe of Lincolnshire 
“ plough-jacks.” Does he ever accompany them on 
their circuit at the present time; and is he still 
flourishing in the Midlands and north of the 
Humber! Is it supposed that the hobby-horse 
has any connexion with the goblio steed of rural 
districts, who is none other than Puck in one of 
his numerous disguises ? BS. 
[See 1* S. i. 245; 6% 8. ii, 363, 397, 418.] 


Rousseau TaEopore Parker.—I have been 
teld that the great American, in one of his lectures 
or sermons, denounced the great Swiss as the 
most unmitigated blackguard that ever made a 
name in literature. I do not know that I am 
verbally correct, but the above is the sense as it 
was reported to me. Parker was a man given to 
righteous anger and strong language, so the above 
is by no means impossible; but before accepting it 
I must have an exact reference. Oaa any of your 
readers help me thereto ? Avon, 


Joun James Hatts, or Portrait 
Parnrer.—Can any information be obtained of the 
descendants of this eminent artist, who was born 
at Colchester 1791, and died 1834? He is said 
to have been named after Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His mother, who died in 1813, was Amelia, 
younger rister of John Garnett, Dean of Exeter, 
who died March 12, 1813, and was buried at 
Farleigh Wallop, Hants. The dean’s portrait was 
painted by J. J. Halls, and engraved by C. Turner. 
Is it known what has become of the original 
picture? Thomas Halls, a son of J. J. Halls, 
is stated to have become a police magistrate in 
London. The elder sister of the dean was married 
to General Humphry Evans Lloyd, whose son, 
Hannibal Evans Lloyd, held some appointment in 
the Post-Office, until bis death in 1847. 

F. BrooxspankK GARNETT. 


Joun Hucues, or Srrerton-on-THE-Foss, co. 
Warwick.—This eccentric antiquary, of whom 
there is a long account in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1797, vol. ii. p. 827, left various genealogical 
manuscripts. The pedigree of his family, written 
on vellum, he bequeathed (Will P.C.C., 1796) to 
Edward Oakeley Gray, Esq., of Buckingham, and 
he seems also to have left a MS. family register. 
Some notes from the latter relating to the Free- 
mans (his mother’s family) were communicated to 
the Genealogist, vol. iii., by Mr. F. Scarlett Potter 
in 1879. 1 should be glad to ascertain where these 
documents now are, and whether the family register 
referred to contains also notes of the Rutter family, 


to which his grandmother belonged. I already 
know all that is stated respecting this branch of 
the Rutters in vol. xii. of the Reliquary. 
F, Huskissoy. 
Hill Brow, Warlingham, 


FRoM UNDER Brent Hitt.”—Is 
this saying common now? It used to be very 
popular ia Devonshire fifty or sixty years ago. It 
is said of a sullen, frowning person in an ill 
humour, Brent Hill indicating the > 7 

. A. 


Mistake 1n Reapinc Prarers.—From Wilt- 
shire I hear that a notion exists that if a clergy- 
man makes a mistake in reading prayers there 
will be a death during the week. Is this a local 
belief, or not ? Pavut 


Feast or St. Micnart.—Did this feast in 
the old calendar fall at the same time of year as 
our present Michaelmas? I am desirous of as- 
certaining the day of the week and of the month 
on which it fell in 1396. Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ help me? A. M. 


“ HospitaLeE ConveRsorUM ET PUERORUM.”— 
These words are spoken by Dugdale on the founda- 
tion of St. Thomas’s Hospital. The word ‘‘ Con- 
versorum ” rather puzzled me, but I arrived at the 
conclusion that it must mean converts, and I find 
Mr. Walford so interprets it. But converts from 
what? Evidently it was, I suppose,a home for 
those who had adopted the Christian faith, and were 
cast out by their own community. But who were 
they? Jews, or who? I should be glad of any 
information or suggestion on this point, and as soon 
as possible, G. Bocsr, 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell me 
how and when the Waldegraves, of Essex, first 
quartered in their arms three beebives ? 

©. C, Sropes. 


Otp Corn on Toxen.—I should be glad of 
information concerning a bit of metal, which looks 
outside like copper, but where worn like brass, It 
is an inch and one-fifth in diameter, and weighs 
more than a halfpenny. On the lower half it has 
inscribed round it “13 Conduit St. London,” 
while round the top—in the same circle, but in 
larger letters, which are placed so as to be read 
without turning the coin—is an inscription, the 
first portion effaced, the rest reading “...... min & 
Sons.” Nothing can be distinguished in the 
centre, On the reverse is the side figure of 
a bird with an inscription overit. Both are much 
worn, but seem to be somebody’s crest and motto. 
From the inscription I take it to be some kind of 
token; but of the probable date and use of the 
same I am anxious to be enlightened. 

J. L. B. 
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Heplics, 
PORTRAITS \S BOOK-PLATES, 
S. iii. 81, 129.) 

The suggestion that a visit to the Royal Society 
Library and to the Pepysian Library would prove 
that it has already been discovered that Pirkheymer 
and Pepys used their own portraits as personal 
book-plates does not seem to me to be worth 
accepting. 

Take it for granted that the Pirkheymer por- 
trait dated 1524 is in some of the volumes col- 
lected by Thomas, Earl of Arundel, given to the 
Royal Society by the sixth Duke of Norfolk in 
1678, that goes very little way indeed in clearing 
aside the doubt that B. Pirkheymer himself 
ever put it there. He died in 1530. His real 
woodcut book-plate includes the arms of his wife 
as well as his own. He married in 1497, and 
became a widower in 1503. Between these two 
dates the book-plate was most probably engraved, 
and thirty years is about the time it may have 
been in use by him. The portrait by Diirer, 
engraved on copper, is dated 1524. In six years 
afterwards Pirkheymer was dead, and his books 
passed through the hands of three or four sub- 
sequent generations of his family. During the 
hundred or more years that elapsed before the great 
Earl of Arundel bought these books there was 
plenty of time for any of the Pirkheymer family, 
to say nothing of the earl or his librarians, to paste 
the Diirer portrait into some of the volumes, in 
memoriam, or as a book illustration. I have a 
book title before me now with the earl’s signature 
thereon, dated Venice, Sept. 5, 1613. It is, at 
any rate, a slight testimony that he liked to con- 
nect books with persons, places, and times. 

Nothing could be more legitimate than for 
Diirer to put such a motto as ‘ Vivitur ingenio, 
ceetera mortis erunt” on the portrait. It may be 
said that the motto is of a general and impersonal 
kind. In this sense it certainly occurs in the first 
page of the ‘Nucleus Emblematum Selectissimorum’ 
(Magdeburg, 1611), by G. Rollenhagius, most 
artistically illustrated with engravings by Crispin 
de Pass the elder. These passed into the pos- 
session of George Wither, the poet, and were used 
to illustrate the first edition of bis ‘ Embleme,’ 1635. 
The motto was translated by Wither in a general 
sense; but such an impersonal meaning would change 
into personal boasting, or to what the Americans 
call *‘ bunkum,” directly one attached this motto 
to one’s own book-plate. I submit that it would 
then amount to saying :— 

My learning and my wit will live, 

To gloomy death the rest I give. 
Now Pirkheymer was not only a man of cultivated 
taste, but of modest and earnest self-respect. And 
that is the reason why, as I before briefly stated, 


| it is scarcely conceivable that he would use a book- 
| plate bearing such a legend, 
Next, as regards the alleged portrait book- 
plate of Pepys. Information is wanting as t» 
the number of books in which it is found in the 
| Pepysian Library at Cambridge as compared with 
|the number of books having his two recognized 
| armorial (or Admiralty blazoned) and initialed 
| book-plates. Until this be forthcoming, it is 
difficult to surmise whether the pasting inside the 
covers of possibly a small! part of the library of 
portrait which I have proved was used by Pepys as 
a frontispiece, would have constituted evidence of 
so distinct and absolute user of it as a book-plate 
by Pepys himself as to justify Mr. WaeratLey’s 
“never before heard any one doubt it.” At any 
rate, in addition to the doubt I have entertained, 
there is now the further doubt of Mr. Jorn 
LeicuTon, with whom I quite agree that :— 

“ Regarding the Pepys ‘kit-cat,’ I can see nothing to 
connect it with the Bibliothéque—no arms, view, legend, 
livre, or device—hence it appears reasonable to delete it 
to the frontispiece, or to the picture-frame,” 

What I have said about the so-called Vennitzer 
book-plate is not as yet contradicted. But your 
correspondent Ne Quip NiMis cites another ex- 
ample of a seventeenth century assumed portrait 
book-plate, namely, that of John Hacket, Bishop 
of Lichfield, observing :— 

“This may be more of an ez-dono than an ez-libris, 
but at least there is here the using the likeness of an 
owner as @ personal mark in all his books, and this is the 
very thing that is doubted or in question,” 

Permit me to explain that the doubt or question 
I have really raised is not about usivg the likeness 
of an owner, but about using the likeness by an 
owner. Bishop Hacket was dead before Faithorne, 
in the year 1670, engraved the portrait of him 
used in the books bequeathed by that prelate. 
Those of us who are teachable may be inclined to 
accept the Hacket commemorative or ex- dono 
portrait-plate as a proof, if such be needed, of what 
may be taken almost as an axiom, that gift book- 
plates or labels include posthumous or impersonal 
book-plates, whilst the ordinary ex-libris exclude 
them. 

Connected with this suggestion it should be 
kept in mind that Diirer’s habit in his book-plate 
designs was to a marked extent to make them 
topical, that is, relating to some personal incident. 
The British Museum possesses two sketches of his 
for Pirkheymer ex-libris. One of them is for the 
well-known armorial design above assumed to be 
referable to the occasion of his friend’s marriage. 
In the same way there are undoubtedly personal 
allusions in the sketches for a book-plate of 
Melchior Pfinzing, in the Berlin collection of 
eae and of Johann Tscherte, the architect, and 

riend and correspondent of Diirer and Pirkheymer, 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
Frepx. Henprixs, 
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Only the other day I came across a portrait of 
Dr. James Beattie, “published by J. Sewell, 
Cornhill, Jan. 1, 1801,” which was pasted inside 
the front board of the first volume of Dr. Beattie’s 
* Works’ (1814), in the place where one looks for 
a book-plate. J. F, Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Anoetica CaTatani (8™ §, ii. 485; iii, 113). 
—In reference to this celebrated woman Mr. 
ADAMS quotes some lines which do not fairly 
reflect the fame of that great singer. Whatever 
may have been the relative value of ‘‘ a groat” to 
the writer of that ill-natured verse, it is notorious 
that Catalani received larger emoluments than any 
singer of her time. The Rev. Joun Pickrorp 
quotes from a trustworthy source a statement which, 
though perhaps exaggerated, is in the main correct. | 
Catalani’s throat seemed to be endued (as has been | 
remarked by medical men) with a power of ex- 
pansion and muscular motion very unusual ; and 
when she threw out her voice to the utmost it had 
a volume and strength that were quite surprising ; 
while its agility in divisions, running up and 
down the scale in semi-tones, and its compass in 
jumping over two octaves at once were equally | 
astonishing. My grandfather, who often heard her 
sing, says, in his ‘ Musical Reminiscences’: ‘‘ She 
is fond of singing variations on some known 
simple air, and has latterly pushed this taste to the | 
very height of absurdity, by singing, even without 
words, variations composed for the fiddle.” 
Catalani seems to have been more successful in 
comic than in serious operas, as in the former she 
sang with greater simplicity and ease. She was 
very handsome, with a countenance peculiarly fine 
on the stage, and capable of great variety of ex- 
pression. Her supreme love of power and sole 
admiration made her many enemies ; and she was 
at one time left without adequate support on the 
stage. Half the company engaged to sing with 
her threw up their engagements in disgust. Her 
disposition seems to have been so arrogant, and | 
the extravagance of her annual demands so great, 
that the manager could no longer keep the opera 
going. For a short time Catalani led, both in 
comic and serious opera, but the crash came at 
last, and the theatre was finally closed at the end 
of the season of 1813. Catalani’s husband seems 
to have been a tactless creature, and encouraged 
her in these absurd pretensions. He is even 
reported to have said : “Ma femme, et quatre ou 


England was impossible. She reappeared in the 
summer of 1828, and sang at a musical festival at 
York. Having subsequently fulfilled concert en- 
gagements in different parts of England, this great 
singer went to Plymouth, on a visit to the Earl of 
Northesk, who was the Port Admiral there. My 
grandfather had at that time many opportunities 
for hearing her sing. I venture to quote his own 
words :— 

“During her stay of some weeks she was prevailed 
upon to give one public concert. There I again heard 
her sing, for the first time since she had left the opera in 
1813. So much had been ssid of her falling off, and of the 
failure of her voice, that I was most agreeably surprised 
at finding how little change there was in her, and how 
well she had retained her powers during so long a period. 
Although she had reached middle age, it was still be- 
yond any other younger voice. She sang several songs 
in a style that no one else can equal, and concluded the 
concert with ‘God save the King’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ 
which last I always thought she sang better than any- 
body, So she did on this occasion. It electrified and 
enraptured the audience. In myself it excited feelings 
with which music had long ceased to inspire me: it was 
impossible to restrain them. It may seem strange that 
in her latter years she pleased me more than in the most 
brilliant part of her career. But so it was; and I now 
found out that at one time I liked her less than some of 


| her predecessors, I now liked her better than most of her 


successore. The last notes I ever heard from her were 
n my own house, accompanying herself on the piano- 
forte, in some beautiful little Italian canzonets.” 

When these notes were written—in 1834—Cata- 
lani was corresponding with my grandfather from 
Florence, where she then resided. The Rev. 
Jonn Picxrorp says (ante, p. 113) that this re- 
markable woman died in 1849, at Paris. That 
may be so—and I will not presume to differ—but 
I happened to visit the Campo Sante, at Pisa, in 
1885, and gazed with deep interest at the monu- 
ment of Angelica Catalani, a conspicuous object in 
that sacred enclosure. I certainly was under the 
impression that the great singer lay in its vicinity 
—beneath the waving grass and straggling flowers 
—lulled in her eternal sleep by the ceaseless song 
of birds. Ricuarp Epccumse. 

2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


Grass Eres (8 §S. iii. 108).—Mr. Botrer 
asks how much further back than Shakespeare’s 
time can the “‘ witty invention” of glass eyes be 
traceable. The earliest notice of artificial eyes I 
am acquainted with occurs in a very rare work by 
the French surgeon Ambroise Paré, entitled ‘ La 
methode curative des playes et fractures de la 
teste humaine,’ Paris, 1561. At p. 226, Paré gives 


cing poupées, voila tout ce qu'il faut.” After a description and figures of artificial eyes, to be 
leaving England, Catalani wandered about Europe, | worn in cases where the eyeball has given way, 
giving concerts, at which she was generally the only and all the humours have escaped. They are to 
vocal performer. Meanwhile the opera in Eng-| be segments of a hollow sphere, made of gold, 
land gradually declined, and fell at last to such a | coated with enamel painted in natural colours. 
state of degradation as to cease to be fashionable, | With the exception of the gold, they are exactly 
and was nearly deserted. It may be truly said like the eyes in use at the present time, which are 


that with Catalani, and without Catalani, opera in made wholly of glass. J. Dixow. 
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Cupnam (8 §, iii, 145).—It is not 
surprising that, inasmuch as this church has been 
restored twice in about forty years, it should show 
evident signs of this twofold disaster. Alice 
Waleys was by birth a Leigh of Addington, as 
appears by her arms on the brass. In the east 
window of the north aisle are the arms of Waleys 
in ancient glass, Gu., a fess ermine, and in the 
same window is a shield for England, and for 
Valence. I see that on a visit to the church, two 
years ago, I made the girth of the yew tree over 
thirty feet ; it is nearly hollow. The church has 
these features of interest,—a low-side window in an 
unusual position at the west end of the north 
aisle ; there are two chancels, and the piscina in 
each of them is in the east wall, instead of in its more 
usual position in the south wall ; and on the jambs 
of an old doorway leading into the vestry is a re- 
markable number of old crosses and masons’ marks 
cut in the soft stone. 

With regard to the inscription given by Mr. 
Normay, it is not uncommon in the district. I 
could give more than one example had I the refer- 
ences at hand. The following is a variant of it:— 

All ye that pass this way along, 
Oh! look how sudden I was gone. 
Death gives no warning, as you see, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 

In ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in St. Matthew's, 
Ipswich,’ three instances of this inscription are 
given at pp. 82, 90, and 177:— 

All you that stop and read my stone 
Remember how soon I was gone. 

Death came and did short warning give, 
Therefore be careful how you live. 

In ‘ Epitaphiana,’ Fairley, 1873, at pp. 30 and 
100, are two variations of the above. 

The call to the passers-by seems to connect it 
with the monkish doggerel of the Middle Ages so 
frequent on tombs : “ Quisquis eris qui transieris,” 
and the Norman French, “ Vous qui par ici pas- 
sietz.” 

In the churchyard of Bagshot, Surrey, on a stone 
to Mary Hart, died 1834, is the following :— 

All you that pass this way along 
See how sudden I was gone ; 
Death do not always warning give, 
Therefore be careful how you live. 


G. L. G. 


ARABELLA Fermor (8 §, iii. 128).—In a 
notice prefixed to the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ in an 
edition of the ‘ Works of the English Poets from 
Chaucer to Cowper’ (1810), we are told that :— 

“ Mr, Caryl (a gentleman who was secretary to Queen 
Mary, wife of James II.) originally proposed the subject 
to Pope, in a view of putting an end, by this piece of 
ridicule, to a quarrel that was risen between two noble 
families, those of Lord Petre and Mra. Fermor, on the 
trifling occasion of his having cut off a lock of ber bair,” 

It would appear from this that Arabella Fermor 
belonged to a noble family; and as there seems to 


have been but one noble family of the name of 
Fermor, namely, the family ennobled in the person 
of William Fermor, who was created in 1692 Lord 
Lempster (or Leominster), and whose son Thomas 
was advanced in 1721 to the earldom of Pomfret, 
the inference naturally is that Arabella Fermor 
was a member of this family. 

Sir Hatton Fermor, grandfather of the first Lord 
Lempster, had a daughter, according to Collins’s 
‘Peerage,’ named Arabelle, who died unmarried. 
As Sir Hatton, however, died in 1640, this Ara- 
bella, if the Arabella in question, must have been 
at least seventy-two years old when Pope, in 1712, 
published the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ with an “ epistle 
dedicatory” to Mrs. Arabella Fermor, in which 
occur the following words :— 

“If this poem had as many graces as there are in your 
person, or in your mind, yet [ could never — it should 
pass through the world so uncensured as you have done.” 

I can find no traces of any other Arabella Fermor. 
The eldest son only of Sir Hatton Fermor married, 
and he, Sir William Fermor (father of Lord 
Lempster), had no daughter, apparently, of 
the name of Arabella. Was, then, Sir Hatton's 
daughter the Arabella Fermor in question? If 
she was not, I can only suppose that Sir William 
had a daughter Arabella, whose name in Collins's 
notice of the family has been accidentally omitted. 

Cc. W. Cass. 


“Belinda” seems to have been a cousin, more 
or less “ removed,” of Thomas, second Lord Lemp- 
ster, as Brydges spells him. Arabella was a family 
name of the Fermors. It was borne by the 
youngest but one of the six daughters of Sir 
Hatton Fermor, who, ‘‘ having broken his leg by 
a fall out of his coach, died of it, Oct. 28, 1640.” 

W. F. Water. 


Bryan Tonstatt (8" §. iii. 167).—The will of 
Bryan Tunstall, in the ordinary course, would be 
proved under the Archdeaconry of Richmond, but 
it is not amongst the Richmond wills which have 
been preserved and are now at Somerset House. 
There are, however, several wills of members of 
this family—notably those of Bryan Tunstall, of 
Burrow (in Tunstall), proved 1654, and Bryan 
Tunstall, of Tunstall, proved 1609 ; there is also 
the will of Richard Tunstall, of Tunstall, proved 
1585. None of these names appears on the pedi- 
gree of the family as given by Baines in his ‘ Hist. 
of Lancashire.’ Henry Fisawick. 


A Seventeenta Century ComMOoNPLACE 
Book (8™ §. iii. 163)—Among the interesting 
extracts from the above, Mr. OLiver quotes how 
one Bernard Calvert ‘‘rid from St. George’s 
Church to Dover, from thence passed to Callis in 
a Barge, returned again to y° Same Church in 17 
hours,” remarking that ‘‘the rate at which the 
hero of the episode travelled would have been 
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rendered easier of calculation if the locality of St. 
George’s Church had been more exactly specified.” 
Of course it is the Church of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, that is meant, which stands 
at the corner of the Great Dover High Road, where 
it joins the Borough High Street, which runs up to 
London Bridge, from the Surrey side of which the 
** milestones on the Dover Road” are numbered. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Prenat Laws §. iii. 188).—The last case 


of death by beheading for high treason was no, 


doubt in 1745; but beheading after death lasted 
much longer, and was last executed on the Cato 
Street conspirators in 1820. A less-known case 
was with some machine-breakers at Derby, in 
1817. See Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ i, 191. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


D. Anceto (8 S. iii. 187).—Mr. will 
find such particulars as are likely to be forthcoming 
respecting the parentage or pedigree of the elder 
Angelo in the ‘ Memoirs’ of his son, published by 
Colburn, in 2 vols., in—I think, I have not the 
book at hand—1827. W. F. Watrer, 

St. Leonards. 


Toomas Gent §. iii, 145) ; Rev. Laurence 
Sterne iii, 165).—In common fairness 
Mr. Hipwe tt should have stated that the source 
of his notes is the late Mr. R. H. Skaife’s ‘ Re- 
gister of Marriages in York Minster,’ reprinted 
from the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 1874, 
pp. 59, 95. W. ©. B. 


Foreicn Paroprgs §, iii, 108).—As Mar. 
Boucuier has honoured me by a personal appeal 
for information on this topic, may I be allowed 
to refer him to vol. vi. p. 323 of my ‘ Collection of 
Parodies,’ in which he will find a long list of 
parodies and burlesques in the French language } 
Or if Mr. Boucuter will send me his address, I 
will forward him the part containing this biblio- 
graphy, and to any other reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
is interested in this topic. All I ask in return is 
that my attention should be called to any errors 
or omissions that may be noticed. French parodies 
are therein enumerated of Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Moliére, Voltaire, Chateaubriand, La Fon- 
taine, Racine, Corneille, Eugéne Sue, Dumas, and 
Victor Hugo. . 

Obviously such a list is hardly suited for the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ as it would occupy a great 
deal of space, and would probably interest but a 
small proportion of its readers. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that no French author of repute, whether 
poet, novelist, or dramatist, has escaped parody, 
and that scarcely any serious dramatic work can 
be produced on the stage in Paris without being 


immediately burlesqued at one or more of the 
| minor theatres. lt is, indeed, true of France, as 
| one of her parodists (J. Méry) remarks :— 

“Les plus belles choses ont eu les honneurs de la 
parodie. C'est le sort de I’humanité littéraire. Virgile 
le divin a été parodié par Scarron l’invalide, Le ‘ Cid’ 
de Corneille a été parodié par Boileau. Chateaubriand 
a été parodié par M, Chateauterne. Le plus grand poéte 
qui ait existé depuis Homére et Virgile, Victor Hugo, a 
été parodié par tout le monde.” 

In 1870 the late M. Octave Delepierre published 
a work entitled ‘Essai sur la Parodie chez les 
_Grecs, chez les Romains, et chez les Modernes,’ 
to which Mr. Bovucnter should turn for infor- 
mation on parodies in the other continental 
tongues. 

In 1869, when M. Delepierre was collecting 
materials for this work, he wrote to ‘N. & Q.’ 
soliciting information as to some English parodies 
with the originals of which he was not then 
acquainted. This led to my placing my collection 
at his disposal, from which he selected the examples 
and notes for his chapter on English parody. His 
letters to me on this pleasant little literary acquaint- 
ance admirably illustrate the utility of our dear 
old friend ‘ N. & Q.’ Watrter Hamitton, 

Elms Road, Clapham Common, 


“ Zorarsque” S. ii, 468; iii. 54, 115).— 
When a man delivers himself oracularly and in a par- 
tisan manner on a matter still sub judice it has the 
effect on some of making them “set their backs 
up.” I confess to some such feeling on reading Dr, 
Brewer's note under above heading at the last 
reference. No doubt the author of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable’ has met in the course of his 
long and useful career the logical axiom “Qui 
nimis probat, nihil probat.” Now his diatribe 
against the admission of the above word into 
our language in particular, and his attack on 
M. Zola in general, seem to me a verifi- 
cation of that apophthegm. For, first, why 
should the word not be admitted into the 
‘N. E. D.’ as descriptive of Zola’s style, which his 
own countrymen acknowledge to be sui juris? 
Secondly, Zola’s realism is no more offensive than 
that of Sterne, Swift, and dozens of other English 
writers. Thirdly, Zola has not “grossly carica- 
tured his countrymen”; on the contrary, the whole 
of his ‘‘ Rougon Macquart”’ series is a too faithful 
transcript of their manners and morals under the 
Second Empire. J, too, bave lived in France, and 
can vouch for its painful accuracy. Fourthly, Zola 
has not (in his ‘ Débacle’) “ wholly failed to fathom 
the secret philosophy of the breakdown of the 
French system and fall of Napoleon.” Pace the 
Doctor, the hidden cause of Napoleon’s downfall 
is grasped and exposed with a masterly hand in 
the work referred to. I happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of the belligerents in 1870-1, - 


know, from observation and hearsay, that 
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collapse of France was due both to national | 


demoralization and military incapacity. Finally, 
it passeth my understanding how those who rail 


most at Zola’s works never fail to read them. Sir | 


dently the Monbrun Souscarriere of Ménage, and 
Maigne says that he obtained the patent for bim- 
self and a “dame de Cavoie,” the grant to Mile. 
d’Etampes being later. I may note also that the 


Edwin Arnold read ‘La Béte Humaine,’ pro-| year 1639, given by Larousse as the date of the 
nounced it to be the greatest prose epic of the age, | ‘Sieur de Montbrun’s” patent, was the year in 


and then pitched it into the Atlantic in disgust ; 

likewise Dr. Brewer cons the vivid pages of ‘ La 

Débacle,’ and indulges in a plaintive jeremiad 

over it! O the contradictoriness of mortals ! 

Has Dr. Brewer read ‘Le Réve’? If not, I 

would connsel him to peruse it. J. B.S. 
Manchester. 


Mr. Hotcomee Ixciesy has on more than one 
occasion stated in ‘N. & Q.’ that in his opinion 
the ‘N. E. D.’ contains too much. His idea of a 
dictionary showing the history of the language is 
peculiar. He considers certain words unnecessary, 
and therefore would have them excluded from a 
dictionary ; but the fact remains that the words 
have been used, and if the ‘N. E. D.’ is to give 
the true history of the language it must include 
them. The use of a dictionary is to give informa- 
tion to those who need it ; and why should any one 
who finds it stated that a book has been bowdlerized 
or grangerized, that a man has been boycotted, that 
a church has been grimthorped, or that a writer 
shows a Zolaizing tendency, be denied the ex- 

lanation of these words because they have been 
ormed from personal names ? 
Joun 


§, ii. 245, 395).—This word 
is used in a sense akin to the modern one in 
Chapman’s ‘ All Fools,’ 1605 :— 

Well, now let's note what blackball of debate 

Valerio’s wit hath cast betwixt Cornelio 

And the enamoured courtier, ITI. i, 
G. J. 


Sepay-cnair (8 ii. 142, 511; iii. 54)—I 
would supplement Mr. Wa ter’s note at the last 
reference by a quotation from the ‘ Menagiana’ 
(Paris, 1695, ii. 188). Relating an offaire 7honneur 
between a certain M. de V. and M. de Monbrun 
Souscarriere, Menage informs us :— 

“Ce Monbrun Souecarriere étoit bAtard de M. de Belle- 
garde, que l'on appelloit M. le Grand, parce qu'il étoit 
Grand Beaver du temps d’Henry IV. C'est lui qui 
apporta d’Angleterre en France l'usage des chaises 4 
porteurs.”’ 

Maigne, in his ‘ Dict. des Origines, Inventions et 
Découvertes,’ says that the “chaises 4 bras ou 
chaises 4 porteurs” for which a patent was granted 
in 1617 were “ découvertes,” and that the “ cbhaises 
couvertes” were introduced from London in 1619 
by “‘le marquis de Montbrun, bAtard du duc de 
Bellegarde, qui se faisait appeler seigneur de Sous- 
carriére et qui, au dire de Tallemand des Réaux, 
était allé en Angleterre ‘ pour se remplumer de 
quelque perte au jeu.’” 


which the Duc de Bellegarde was deposed from 
his office of grand écuyer. Larousse makes two 
persons of Montbrun and Souscarritres. 

Russe t will see, on reference to ‘N. & Q.” 
3'¢ S. ix. 138, that Sir Sanders Duncombe’s patent, 
dated Sept. 27, 1634, is preserved in the British 
Museum. F. Apams. 


Guapstoxe (8t" §. ii, 461, 501; 
iii. 1, 41, 135).—In the Quarterly Review for June. 
1847, there is an article on the book entitled 
‘From Oxford to Rome.’ In a memorandum- 
book of private reading which I kept as an under- 
graduate, I added to my entry of this article the 
note, “The review said to be by Gladstone.” 
Whether the then current report was correct or 
not I cannot say. Of the book itself (which was 
said to be by a Miss Harris) I bought a copy forty- 
one years afterwards. W. D. Macray. 

[See also p. 207.] 


Witp Horses (8 ii. 46, 113 ; iii. 172).— 
I can only add, in corroboration of my former note, 
that Cuvier, in his ‘ Régne Animal,’ speaks of the 
horse as existing wild in South America and in 
Tartary ; and in the article “ Horse” in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ written, I believe, by Richard Owen, 
the horse is said to be found wild in South America 
and in Tartary. When these eminent men used 
the word “ wild,” they must have meant ‘‘ having 
no owners.” No doubt they are the progeny of 
tame horses, which have become wild. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Cuesney Famity §. ii. 387, 478 ; iii. 58, 
135).—At the last reference, I find the spellings 
De Cayneto, De Kaisneto, De Chaisneto, &c, It 
seems just worth notice that such spellings give 
the etymology. Keynes is the Anglo-French form 
of F. chénes, pl., signifying “ oaks”; and Diez and 
Scheler refer chine toa Lat. adj. quercinus, from 
quercus. Hence Chesney answers to F. chénaie, 
oak-grove ; as if for *quercinetum ; cf. Lat. querne- 
tum. Scheler notes the form le Quesnoy as a 
place-name. So also in E. spinney, the -ey again 
represents Lat, -etum, Wa ter W. 


“Jaca” (8 S. ii. 407, 476; iii. 95).—Little 
things attest prevailing kinship. A hospitable old 
friend of mine—now, alas! no more—used to press 
bis departing guest to have a little more refresh- 
ment before facing the night air. And when the 
visitor would protest his strict temperance in all 
things—indulgence in the country’s wine being no 
exception to the rule—he solved the difficulty by 


is gentleman is evi-| simply presenting a minute quantity, and adding, 
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“ Ye'll no be the waur for a jag afore ye gang.” 
The scene was beautiful and touching, and it was 
easy and very pleasant to provoke. I have known 
many similar in their hospitality, but never another 
who managed the proceedings in the same way, or 
used the same term for the parting cup. But as 
my friend was a native of Stirlingshire, and 
his days in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, it 
is a safe inference that. the word is still in use in 
these parts. See also ‘ Encyclopedic Dict.,’ s.v. 
Jag.” Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“Eatinc Poor Jack” (8* S. ii. 529 ; iii. 76, 
131).—Mr. slips in saying, 
xt the second reference, that Habington “‘ exclaims, 
* Vaunt wretched herring and Poore John!’” Let 
me correct your correspondent by quoting the 
passage in full from Elton’s edition, p. 244 :— 

I (who atill sinne for company) was there, 

And tasted of the glorious supper, where 

Meate was the least of wonder; though the nest 

O' th’ Pheenix rifled seem'd t’ amaze the feast, 

And th’ ocean left so poore, that it alone 

Could since vaunt wretched herring and poore John. 
F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E, 


Surely “ hacer penitencia,” in the mouth of a 
Spanish Amphytrion, merely means now—Mnr. 
GBs uses the present tense—‘‘to take pot-luck” ! 
I certainly never found it to mean what Mr. Gisss 
callsbacalao,and Velasquez and others call bacallao ; 
though the latter is the Spanish equivalent for 
** Poor Jack.” W. F. Watter. 


‘Tae Harrowine or Hew’ (6 §. i. 155, 
266, 286).—I failed to mention in my query at the 
first of the above references that the curious 
original picture of this subject by Albert Diirer 
is in my possession. It is on panel, thirty-seven 
by thirty-one inches, and signed with the painter's 
monagram and dated 1510. W.L B. V. 


Heratps’ Visitations (8 8. ii. 408, 473, 
490).—Noble’s ‘ History of Heralds’ College’ con- 
tains an ample list of visitations, all MSS., among 
which several are undated, ex. gr., Backs, Cambs., 
Cornwall, Devon, Essex, Hants, Hunts, Leicester, 
Lincs., Norfolk, Northampts., Salop, Somerset, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex ; these sixteen are each 
placed at the head of its county, as though primi- 
tive. Of course Noble’s book is an old sto 
now, and the above documents may have since his 
time been further discriminated ; but, seeing that 
we have so much printed matter before us, it 
would be desirable to hear more definitely hereon. 
Noble states that the earliest commission for a 
visitation was issued in 1528, yet one visitation is 
known to be dated 1412, say 13-14 Hen. IV., 
ascribed to Norroy’s deputy. At this date John 


Arms,” acted also as Norroy. Besides the numer- 

ous volumes issued by the Harleian Society, Mr. 

Joseph Foster has reproduced several, also Messrs. 

Howard, Vivian, Colby, Metcalfe, &c., and the 

Surtees Society. Full details of the whole would 

make a volume of itself. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row. 


Texyyson ‘Toe Gem’ §. iii. 8, 57, 
93).—According to the article on ‘The Gem’ 
which appeared in the Publishers’ Circular, 
Aug. 15, 1891, that annual was only issued during 
the four years 1829 to 1832. I have a copy of the 
issue for 1831, which contains three poems by A, 
Tennyson, Esq., viz., ‘No More’ (p. 87), ‘ Ana- 
creontics’ (p. 131), and ‘A Fragment’ (pp. 242-3). 

J. F. Manseroa. 
I am much obliged to Ma. Darrnece for his 
reference. Thanks to it, I have been able to dis- 
cover the third poem, ‘A Fragment.’ Through 
the absence of a single leaf, I fell into the grievous 
error of stating that there were only two poems in 
‘The Gem,’ 1831, acknowledged by our late 
Laureate. W. A. Henpeasoy. 

abdiin, 


Denton MSS. (8" S. iii. 126).—Mr. Hipwett’s 
reference to the “ many copies” of John Denton’s 
*Accompt of the most considerable Estates and 
Families in the County of Cumberland, from the 
Conquest unto the Beginning of the Reign of K. 
James,’ suggests that he is not aware that this very 
valuable document was pripted in 1887, under the 
editorship of Chancellor Ferguson, as the second 
of the “ Tract Series ” of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological red 


Descenpants or Taomas A Becxer (8 §, 
iii, 127).—There can be no very near connexions, 
for no brother of the archbishop is known. Canon 
Robertson's ‘ Life’ of him, p. 353. 

Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Some few years ago, at the exhumation of some 
remuins at Canterbury, which were at first sup- 
to be the relics of St. Thomas, a letter 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph, over the joint 
signatures of W. 4 Beckett-Turner and Arthur C, 
William & Beckett, which implied that the writers 
claimed kindred with the archbishop. It may be 


TY | of interest to mention that in a petition to Parlia- 


ment (1 Hen. VII.) there are some genealogical 
details of a family of Becket holding property in 
Woolwich and Plumstead (‘ Rolls of Parliament,’ 
vol. yi. p. 3244). Hong. 
Henley-on-Thames, 


Joun S. iii, 87, 133).—John 


Palmer was one of the many persons whose ser- 


Otherlake, otherwise known as “ March, King at 


vices were celebrated by halfpenny tokens about 
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1794. In my collection I have one without date. 
Obv., A mail coach and four, with long-whipped 
driver and guard; one passenger inside and G.R. 
on panel of door. Inscription, “ Mail Coach Half- 
penny. Payable in London. To Trade expedi- 
tion and to Property protection.” Rev., ‘‘To | J. 
Palmer, Esq. | this is inscribed | as a token of | 
Gratitude | for benefits rece‘ | from the establish- 
ment | of Mail Coaches. | J. F.”. R. Hupsow, 


Lapworth. 


I must beg leave, with all due deference, to 
correct some of the statements of Mr. Cotemany. 
Lady Madelina Palmer was a daughter of Alex- 
ander, fourth Duke of Gordon, and not of a Dake 
of Richmond, and she did not marry John Palmer, 
of Bath, but Charles Fysh Palmer, of Luckley 
Park, Berkshire, of the family of Palmer of 
Wokingham (see ‘ Visit. of Berks,’ 1664). 

Constance Russet, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


I shall refer Mr. Drury to a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Jerom March, entitled ‘Ralph Allen, 
John Palmer, and the English Post Office.’ It 
was published at Bath by Lewis in 1850. On 
pages 18, 27, and 28 will be found probably all the 
clues required to trace the connexion of present 
representatives with John Palmer. If Mr. Daury 
has any difficulty in procuring the pamphlet I will 
copy the extracts for him, A. L. Humpasreys, 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


Pee Worrinoton’s Atmsnovuses (8 ii. 
128).—A former correspondent to ‘N. & Q.’ (see 
6" 5S. vi 508), under date of December 23, 1882, 
wrote 

“Close to the churchyard are Margaret Woffington’s 
cottages, a row of picturesque old buildings with dormer 
windows, such as George Morley so often shows us in 
his canvases, These cottages were built by Margaret 
Woffington as almshouses, but as she left no endowment 
with them they have become the property of individuals.” 
The italics are mine. A writer in All the Year 
Round (second series, xv., 342, for 1876) says 
‘the endowment has been questioned.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Cuvurcn House (8t» ii. 488 ; iii. 58).—Mr. 
Rorce will find some notice of the New England 
“ noon houses ” (which may be an American adapta- 
tion of the English Church houses) in chap. ix. 
of ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New England, by 
Alice Morse Earle, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1891, a book well worth reading, 
and which correctly describes the matters of which 
it treats. F, J. 

Boston, Mass, 


Jouw Liston (8th §, iii. 143).—My sister told 
me, half a century ago, that Liston, the actor, used 
to attend regularly the church in Brompton Square 


and receive the sacrament. It is possible that he 
may have made more than one voyage to the 
Levant, but it is not easy to understand that he 
was chief factor for Mr. Willoughby at the Porte. 
Mr. Willoughby may have had a factor at Con- 
stantinople, but not at the Porte, but it is more 
likely he had an agent in the city, a member of the 
Levant Company. It is possible Liston went out 
as supercargo on board ship. Hyp CLARKE. 


Latreitte (8th §. iii. 49).—K. H. B. will find 
an excellent biography of “ Pierre André Latreille, 
naturaliste francais,” in vol. xxix. pp. 850-54 of 
the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Géuérale,’ published by 
Firmin- Didot Fiéres in 1859, with the main sources 
of information from A. J. L. Jourdan, dans la 
* Biogr. Médicale’; Henrion, ‘ Annuaire Biogr.’; 
Querard, ‘ La France Litteraire.’ 

W. B. 

There is a short sketch of Latreille’s life and 
work in Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ vol. ix. 
p. 205 (ed. 1848). J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool. 


Rev. Croty, LL.D. S. ii. 446 ; 
iii. 32).—Dr. Croly was well known in Paternoster 
Row as a frequenter of the Chapter Coffee House 
in his days of early struggle. He attended there 
“on call,” so to speak, ready to accept a guinea fee 
as supply for any incumbent in town or country 
who suddenly needed a substitute. A. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A full memoir is given in the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
1861. His preferment is there said to have been 
owing to Lord Brougham, who was a distant rela- 
tive. The Illustrated London News, December 8, 
1860, has a portrait. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


American Conpiers (8th §. ii. 528).—The 
cobbler referred to was Nathaniel Ward, died in 
England in 1652; graduated at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in 1603; went to Boston, Mass., in 1634 ; 
preached at Ipswich; wrote the ‘Great Body of 
Liberties,’ 1641; and then wrote ‘The Simple 
Cobler of Agawam,’ which was published in Eng- 
land in 1646/7. His pen name was Theodore (for 
Nathaniel) de la Guard (for Ward). Agawam 
is the Indian name for Ipswich. The book is 
worth reading, and is almost a great achievement 

C. W. Ernst. 

Boston, Mass. 


*Becxer’ at tHe Lyceum (8" S. iii. 164).—I 
hope Farner Anous will not think me hyper- 
critical if I remind him that as St. Thomas was 
murdered some four bundred years before the 
pseudo-classicization of the Breviary Hymns in 
the sixteenth century, the hymn for the day, as 
suog in Canterbury Cathedral, would have been, 
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without question, the original and ancient hymn 
attributed to St. Ambrose, and beginning “ Christe 
Redemptor omnium, Ex Patre Patris unice,” not 
the Renaissance version, “Jesu Redemptor 
omnium, Quem lucis ante originem,” of which 
your correspondent cites the first line. The text 
of the original hymn exists at Durbam and the 
British Museum, in MSS. at least as old as the 
eleventh century ; it was that in use in every 
church of Latin Christendom in the time of St. 
Thomas, and is still sung in Benedictine choirs all 
over the world. Similarly, up to the period of 
the Renaissance, the last verse of the hymn sung 
on the anniversary of St. Thomas's martyrdom ran 
(as it still does in the monastic breviary) ‘Gloria 
tibi Domine,” &c., and not as cited in Farner 
AnGos's note. I do not suppose that Mr. Irving’s 
well-known attention to detail extends to such 
minutize as these. The famous cathedral scene in 
his presentment of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
was received with a chorus of praise as a marvel of 
liturgical accuracy, but I am told that in Catholic 
eyes, at least, some of its details appeared ludi- 
crously incorrect ; one, indeed, so offensively so, 
that it was eliminated, if I mistake not, by the 
Catholic Lord Chamberlain of the day. 
0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Doctor sy Royat Manpare §, iii, 145).— 
Were there not three separate essays, on gambling, 
duelling, and suicide? The old Cambridge 
‘Calendars’ used to tell us, I think, that the 
author received fifty guineas for each essay, and 
gave forty guineas, in the whole, to Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge. Dr. Hey was originally of 
Magdalene, Third Wrangler and Senior Chan- 
cellor’s Medallist, 1768 ; Esquire Bedell, 1772. 

P. J. F. Gantittoy, 


Famities (8" §. iii. 168).—A Mat- 
thew Chandler was Mayor of Maidstone in 1703, 
1712, and 1721. The church plate of Alkbam 
Church, Kent, includes a paten which had been a 
domestic salver, “the property of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Chandler and her husband, Mr. Matthew Chand- 
ler, of Maidstone.” On the death of the latter his 
widow married Mr. Ward Slater, who presented 
this salver to the church in 1732-3. 


Maidstone, 


“ Harioce” (Vers) §. iii. 86, 154).—My 
authority is the paragraph in the Daily News to 
which I referred. I have, however, searched for 
the word in all accessible dictionaries, without 
finding it. I believe, moreover, though of this I 
cannot now be sure, that the writer in the Daily 
News said or inferred that Dr. Wordsworth him- 
self claimed the word as a coinage of his own. As 
regards Mr. Batvock’s objection, I may say that 


F, James. 


** hariolation ” is in Webster as an obsolete word, 
as well as in Bailey, but the noun “ hariolation ” 
is not the verb ‘‘ to hariole,” and Webster derives 
it direct from hariolatio. We have the noun 
verb ‘‘to 
. B. 


“* tribulation,” but not, I think, the 
tribule.” Cc 


The word “hariolation” is very much older 
than either Dr. Wordsworth or the ‘‘ editio prin- 
ceps” of Bailey’s book. According to Dr. Smith 
it occurs in Cicero’s ‘De Divinatione’ (i. 31, 66). 
I must refer C. C. B. to the same Latin dictionary 
for several references to classic authors for the use 
of the verb hariolor=‘‘to foretell,’ and, in @ 
bad sense, “ to talk nonsense.” L. L. K. 


Printers’ Errors (8 S. i. 185, 217; ii. 
337, 456; iii. 36, 136).—Another instance—and, 
curiously enough, once more combining Mr, Cham- 
berlain and the press—can be furnished from the 
‘London Letter’ of the Birmingham Daily Ga- 
zette for February 18, the very date upon which 
the previous one was given in ‘N. & Q.’ The 
writer said :— 

“ Heartily the House enjoyed his [Mr, Gate 
suggestion that the ‘reverential’ burying of the Imperi 
supremacy was but the expression of a Press opinion 
* And we don’t want Press opinions,’ said Mr. Chamber- 
lain’; ‘we can get any number of prees opinions from 
hon, gentlemen.’ 

It need hardly be said that the right hon. gentle- 
man was not disparaging the Fourth Estate: he 
was referring to “ pious” opinions. 

PoLirIciaN, 

Another amusing blunder of this kind occurs in 
one of Warne’s cheap reprints. I made a note of 
it the other day, but have mislaid. The printer 
put a moral sin for a mortal sin (the italics are 
mine). E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Joun Curts (8 §, iii, 29, 152).—This is the 
Lord Cutts who had so large a part in the capture 
of Buda, and who is mentioned by Brodrick in his 
‘ History of the late War,’ published in 1713, as 
having been at the siege of Venlo, in 1702, 
“remarkably eminent in his post.” There is a 
mezzotint portrait ef him in armour, engraved by 
R. Williams after Wissing. If your correspondent 
will give me his address I shall be happy to send 
him the extract relating to John, Lord Cutts, from 
‘The Compleat History of Europe,’ which is on 
my shelves. Eo, CLULOW. 

Belsize Avenue, N,W. 


Sr. Vicror (8 S. iii, 
asks what is known of the life and history of this 
saint—a question not easy to answer concisely, 
considering that the Church honours at least ‘ive 
saints of this name, includingafamous Popeo tae 
second century, an anchoret of the seventh, and 
three martyrs (known respectively as SS. Victor 
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of Braga, Milan, and Marseilles), probably all 
Roman soldiers who suffered at different times 
during the great Dioclesian persecution. For 
details of their lives it will be sufficient to refer to 
the usual well-known sources, such as the Bolland- 
ists, Butler's ‘ Lives,’ Tillement, Fleury, or other 
Church histories of repute, The last two I have 
mentioned are perhaps more popularly known than 
the rest. The cultus of St, Victor of Marseilles is 
(naturally) confined chiefly to the south of France, 
while his contemporary of Milan is still the favour- 
ite military saint of Lombardy and Northern Italy. 
The former is variously represented as trampling 
down a pagan altar, undergoing the amputation of 
his foot, or with a millstone and sword (the instru- 
ments of his martyrdom). In one of the windows 
of Strasburg Cathedral he appears in the guise of a 
medizval koight, in chain armour, with shield and 
spars, St. Victor of Milan is introduced into many 
Milanese pictures as a Moor, wearing the dress of 
a Roman soldier. According to some authorities 
he was burned alive in an oven, or in an ox made 
of metal, and these objects are found in some 
representations of the saint. Oswatp O.S.B. 
ort Augustus, N.B. 


There are five saints of this name mentioned in 
Batler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ and forty in the list 
of saints given in August Potthast’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Historica Medii vi,’ supplement 254. It is, 
therefore, not easy to identify the person inquired 
after. If the information given in Butler be not 
sufficient for your correspondent he had better, 
taking Potthast’s list as a guide, hunt up the 
various Victors in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ bearing 
in mind that the work is still unfioished, ending 
with the month of October. I believe—but of this 
{ am not quite certain—that an index to the ‘ Acta,’ 
eo far as it bas yet gone, has been recently published. 
If so it is sure to be in the British Museum. 

It may not be amiss to mention that a St. Victor 
was patron of the Guild of Millers at Ghent (see 
Felix de Vigne, ‘Gildes et Corporations,’ p. 50). 
Relics of St. Victor were in the old days preserved 
in the abbey church of Abingdon (see ‘Chron. 
de Abingdon,’ ii. 156, Rolls Series). 

AsTaRTE. 

Puttorecuyic will find all particulars of SS. Vic- 
tor, of whom six are mentioned, in the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ Ooe of these 
was Pope a.p. 189. Of the other five, three were 
soldiers, of whom St. Victor of Marseilles seems best 
known. St. Victor of Milan is only mentioned 
among the saints commemorated on May 8. 
According to ‘Saints and their Symbols,’ by 
E. A. G., St. Victor of Marseilles is represented 
in armour with a millstone, the instrument of his 
martyrdom. 


Derivation or THe Scrname Torner (8 
iii. 67).—Not every Turner owes his name to a 


lathe-working ancestor, for, as Mr. Davies wrote in 
his account of the York press (p. 2), “ the elaborate 
initial and capital letters and floreated marginal 
borders [in the MSS.] were invented and drawn 
by the turnours and flourishers,” and it is highly 
probable that they made their impress on the 
nomenclature of posterity. Mr. Lower (‘ Patro- 
nymica Britannica’) says that “those who dislike 
the plebeian tournure of Turner have contrived to 
turn it into Turnoure” on the plea that they came 
from some Tour Noir in Normandy. He states 
that Turner is one of the most common of sur- 
names, and inclines to agree with Mr. Ferguson 
that the popularity of tourneys or tournaments had 
much to do with it. Sr. SwitHin. 


Add the German turner, a gymnast ; as a verb 
turnen, and turnverein, a calisthenic club, sadly 
provocative of heart disease from over muscular 
exertion. We have the word as tournament, and 
the patronymic Tourner, so a tilter or spearman ; 
and Halliwell gives tourn for a spinning wheel. 
This may drag in the “‘ mill rind,” and see turn- 
broche. Wood turners were found in localities 
where the beech tree flourished. The Turners of 
the London Guild, incorporated in 1604, but 
traced as a fraternity to 1310, were described as 
measure makers (wooden pots), &c. 

A. Hatt. 


Postic Speaxine §. iii. 69).—** Quot 
homines, tot sententi«,” on this subject. But 
Stupent will find very much of value—especially 
on the oft-neglected physical side of public speak- 
ing—in ‘‘The Voice and Public Speaking. A 
Book for all who read and speak in public. By 
J. P. Sandilands, M.A.” The copy I have is of the 
third edition (London, Hodder & 1 


One can safely recommend: ‘ King’s College 
Lectures on Elocution,’ by C. J. Plumptre ; ‘ The 
Speaking Voice,’ by John Hullah ; both bigh-class 
works on the subject. LBell’s ‘Standard Elocu- 
tionist ’ (new edition, 1892) still holds its own as a 
standard book, and there is a smaller and newer 
candidate for popular favour, ‘Grammar of Elocu- 
tion,’ by Jobn Millard (sixth edition, 1892). 

Epwarp H. Marsuatu, M.A, 

Hastings. 


‘He THAT RUNS, MAY READ” (8" §, ii, 529 ; 
iii, 92).—Habakkuk ii. 2, bas (A. V.) “ he may run 
that readeth it.” Matthews (1537) has the more 
intelligible “ that whoso commeth by, may rede it,” 
i.e., read the vision, *‘ plain upon tubles,” without 
pausing. It may interest some of your readers to 
ascertain the correct original, and account for the 
difference; but I presume this is the source of the 
phrase referred to by your correspondents, 


. H. Datos. 
Derby Road, 8. Woodford. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Great Book Collectors, By Charles Ieaac Elton and 
Mary Augusta Elton. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
WE have here the first of the attractive series of books 
about books which we noticed as in preparation by 
Mesere. Kegan Paul, It appears in a shape dear to 
amateurs of books, with goodly type and paper, and with 
a solid, plain, tasteful red cover, The work itself is 
almost necesearily as much about libraries as about col- 
lectors, since such of the works stored by the collectors 
of early times as still survive have naturally found their 
way into the great libraries, Such knowledge as is pre- 
served concerning the Greek and Koman collectors of books 
is pleasantly epitomized, It is when we come to subse- 
uent times and tocollectors such as Jean Grolier, Diane 
Poitiers, and De Thou that the chief interest is in- 
spired. Of Diane, whose books, when they come into the 
market, fetch marvellous prices, our authors speak as a 
true chasseresse des bouquins. The exact phrase scarcely 
seems the most appropriate, but she was at least the pos- 
sessor of some lovely books. We do not reach quite 
modern date, and we hear nothing of the marvellous 
books accumulated by poor Turner, or of the even more 
ambitious Huth Collection, Our authors have some diffi- 
culty in avoiding the ground to be covered by their suc- 
cessors, early books being necessarily MSS., and bindings 
being nee | inseparable from volumes. Books on 
the subjects of MSS. and bindings are, however, in pre- 
paration. A few well-executed illustrations, portraits, 
designs, &c., add great! M to the attraction of a well-written 
and eminently acceptable volume. 


Book Prices Current, Vol. VI. (Stock.) 

Tuts most useful, and, to a certain class of mind, most 
entertaining of works has now reached its sixth annual 
issue. We were among the first to accord it a warm 
welcome, as the book of all others most delightful and 
useful to the bibliophile, and we have recorded with 
pleasure its successive triumphs, To certain minds it 
must, of course, appear the dreariest of publications, 
for others it has absolute a No very great 
sale by auction has taken place, the famous Althorp 
Library having been sold but escaping dispersal, None 
the less the number of books registered is very great, 
and innumerable gems may be picked out. e there 
find the famous Elzevir collection of Moliére’s works, 
Amsterdam, Jacques le Jeune, with the posthumous 
works in the edition of 1689, the whole in a handsome 
Trautz Bauzonnet binding. This work has in Paris 
brought as much as 4,000fr. In England it brought 
only 40, We find a first folio ‘Shakespeare,’ with some 
slight imperfections, sold for 208/., and a fourth folio for 
312, and the 1655‘ Rape of Lucrece’ for 17/. A first 
edition of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ with the first title- 
page, brings 120/., while one with the fifth title-page 

oes for 19/. 10s. One wade knee-deep in Chaucers, 

pensers, Shelleye,and what not, and may smile over 
the prices that are given for modern illustrated worke, 
especially those of Cruikshank. Mr. Swinburne’s 
* Atalanta in Calydon’ brings 4/. to 6/., and his * Queen 
Mother,’ 7/. 5s. Perhaps the most significant thing in 
the work is that Burton's ‘ Arabian Nights’ fetches 22/., 
while Lady Burton's bowdlerized version brings about 
the same number of shillings. A goodly number of 
books appear under the signatures of modern writers, 
such as Andrew Lang and Austin Dobson, and the list 
of Dickenees is, of course, interminable. In his preface 
the editor chronicles the curious fact that a bundle of 
pamphlets, made up into a parcel and badly catalogued, 


obtained the remarkable price of 86/., a scarce American 
work in an uncut form, printed by Franklin, having 
slipped in among them, Each succeeding volume is 
welcome, and to the value of a delightful series. 


Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers. By Mary 
Alicia Owen. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Miss Owen is a diligent and careful collector of Negro 
folk-lore, as it is known in America, where it is blended 
with Indian tradition, The curious stories which she 
transmits are told in conclave by five old “aunts” of pure 
Negro or mixed Negro and Indian blood, all of pond 
more or lees of witches, and are ushered in by a preface 
by Mr. C. G, Leland descriptive of their connexion with 
the folk-lore of other countries. Not at all to be confused 
with the well-known tales of Brer Rabbit and the like 
are these legends concerning the Bee King, the Wood- 
pecker, the Blue Jay, the Goose, the Snake, and other 
animals, endowed with magical powers. Some difficulty 
to English readers is offered by the strange term« «m- 
ployed and the langusege generally. Mr, Leland has 
done his best to remedy this by explaining such phrases 
as he thinks likely to be misunderstood. His views of 
difficulty and those of the Englishman do not always 
coincide, It is as in the explanations given in foot- 
notes to French texts of Moliére, words common env.ugh 
to Englishmen are explained, and others, which cannot be 
gucssed at, are left to puzale him. Concerning the truth 
and sincerity of this work no doubt seems possible. We 
have here the genuine Negro folk-lore unsophisticated 
with a view to popularize it, Its value and interest to 
the genuine student are keen, and it is to be hoped tha: 
Mies Owen will give the world the remaining stil? 
more recondite information she is known to possess, A 
good many illustrations, altogether in keeping with the 
text, are supplied, 


The Four Randle Holmes, of Chester, 1571-1707, By 
J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. (Reprinted from 
Journal, Chester Archsolc gical and Historic Society. ) 

Mr. Earwaker has laid genealogists under a fresh 

obligation to him by his reprint for private circulation 

of a paper, read before the Chester Archeological and 

Historic Society during its session for 1890-91, on that 

very remarkable family which produced the four genera- 

tions of antiquaries, heralds, and genealogists bearing 
the name of dle Holme. 

The family tree is traced back to the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, when marriage with one of the co- 
heiresses of the menor of Tranmere, in Cheshire, yave 
Robert de Holmea settlement retained by his descend+nts 
down to the time of James I., when it was sold by Wil- 
liam, grandfather of Randle Holme I. The literary ta-tes 
of the family may, perhaps, be traced back to this Wil- 
liam Holme, who was a member of the Companies of 
Stationers alike of Chester and of London. His grand- 
scn, Randle I., was also a member of the Company and 
the “ Painters, Glaziers, Embroiderers, and Stationera"’ 
of Chester, as were also the three succeeding Randles. 
Randle |, was apprenticed in 1587, probably about the 
age of sixteen, to an arms painter of Chester, Thomas 
Chaloner, whose widow he eventually married, It is not 
without interest to note, at a time when the succession 
to a long and distinguished tenure of the chiefship of the 
College of Arms of Ireland has been brought before us, 
that ‘homas Chaloner is stated, on » Holme monument, 
to have been at one time Uleter King of Arms, ‘The 
facts of the case might surely easily be verified. 

The Chaloner connexion is important in the history of 
the Holmes, as having in all probability laid the founda- 
tion of their subsequent fame as collectors of family 
history, through the acquisition of pedigrees and nots 
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of arms, &c., which must bave given Randle I, a good 
start as a professional genealogist. 

On Randle II. the mantle of his father's tastes had 
early descended, he having been associated with him in 
his Chester representation of the English College of 
Arms, besides following his business. He was also nsso- 
ciated with him in municipal affairs, being Sheriff of 
Chester, 1633, when his father was elected Mayor, and 
following him in the mayoralty ten years later. His 
mural monument in St. Mary's, Chester, elaborately 
adorned with shields of Holme, Tranmoll or Tranmere, 
and Lymme, forms one of the excellent illustrations of 
Mr. Earwaker’s pamphlet, 

Randle III., the most distinguished of the line, the 
author of the ‘ Accademie of Armory,’ followed in the 
footeteps of his father and grandfather (the latter having 
also been his godfather) as a member of the Chester 
Company of Stationers, In 1666 he became, by survival, 
the sole male representative of the Holmes of Tranmere. 
Having obtained the Court office of “sewer of the 
chamber in extraordinary” to Charles II., Randle IIL, 
was exempt from any service whereby he might ** pre- 
tend excuse to neglect his Maiesties service,” and he 
therefore did not fill any office in the Corporation of 
Chester. He had long and famous controversies with 
the College of Arms, which appear to have been eventu- 
ally settled or compromised in his favour, though this is 
apparently only an inference, even after all Mr. Ear- 
weber’ researches. Randle III. must have been an 
omnivorous reader, and his acquaintance with Cheshire 
dialect is vouched for by extracts which have been made 
from his ‘ Academy’ in the ‘ Chesbire Sheaf ’ for 1891. He 
was also one of the earliest Chester Freemasons. Evi- 
dence of the business done in founder's kin pedigrees at 
the universities by Randle III, may be traced in the 
pedigree of Byrom Eaton, D.D., printed in Mise, Gen. et 
Her., Secon’ Series, ii. 54, the true date of which seems 
to be 166%. though the attestation is dated, by an obvious 
error, 1633, a certificate of 1655 being mentioned just 
before. It is etated that “all the other Pedigrees of the 
Competitors” came likewise from “ Mr. Randle Holme.” 

Randle IV. became partner with his father in 1690, at 
thirty-one, and was received among the Stationers of 
Chester in 1691. He is known to have painted the lych- 
gates of St. Mary's, and was Sheriff of Chester, 1705. In 
1707 he died, and with him, for genealogiste, died out 
the line of Randle Holme. As a link with the literary 
world of our day it may fairly be noted that Randle IV. 
was related to the family of Ffoulkes of Eriviatt, to 
which belongs the Rev. E. 8. Ffoulkes, the learned his- 
torian of the ‘ Divisions of Christendom.’ 


The late Earl of Rosse’s Argument to prove the Truth 
of the Christian Revelation ; also of its Modern Ex- 
Modernized by E, L. Garbett. (William 

ever.) 


Lorp Rosse’s name is known to all by the gigantic 
reflecting telescope erected by him at Parsonstown, 
observations with which were commenced early in 1845. 
In 1834, whilst still Lord Oxmantown, he published 
a small work on Christian evidences, which Mr. Garbett 
has here re-edited, or, as he calls it, “ modernized,” by 
introducing a iderable ber of additions, He 
would have done better, we think, if he had kept these 
more distinct from the original matter by putting them 
in the form of notes instead of inserting most of them 
in the body of the text enclosed in faint brackets not 
always easy to see and apparently sometimes omitted 
(the title iteelf furnishing an instance, as the first part 
of a bracket is wanting). He has, however, given two 
longer notes at the end, the purpose of one of which is 
to contend for the accuracy of the interjr-tation sug- 


gested by John Taylor for the number of the beast in 
the Apocalypse, e must leave our readers to their 
own opinion of this, merely remarking that although 
evrropia is translated “ wealth" in Acts xix. 25 (the only 
place in which it is used in the New Testament), it 
appears to have rather the old than the present signi- 
fication of that word ; in the classics its usual sense is 
“means of accomplishing an object in view,” and in this 
place Demetrius probably means by it that of obtaining 
a livelihood, Mr, Garbett, we may add, gives as a 
frontispiece a view of the great nebula in Andromeda 
with the star which burst out in it in the month of 
August, 1885, 
Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, 

Tue March number of this interesting journal is mainly 
occupied by the admirable presidential address of Mr. 
James Robarts Brown, delivered on the occasion of the 
second annual meeting, on February 24 last, and by the 
reports of the Treasurer and Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Walter Hamilton and Mr. W. H. K. Wright, to which 
gentlemen the Society owes much of its prosperity. Its 
rise has been very sudden and gratifying, and the report 
constitutes exceptionally pleasant reading. 


We are glad to see that the Worcestershire Historical 
Society, the first annual meeting of which was held on 
February 25, is making good progress. The prospectus 
and the report of the meeting have been published. The 
support afforded it is active, and important work is to be 
anticipated. One hundred and ninety members have 
already joined. The secretaries, to whom applications 
for membership should be made, are the Rev. J, B, 
Knightwick Rectory, Worcester, and Mr. 8. 


Mr, Ettiot Stock announces for immediate publica- 
tion ‘ Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition and its Place in 
Folk-Lore,’ by Mr. Elford Higgins. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

JonatHan Bovcurer.—* Loosestrife” is the popular 
English name for a tall downy weed with large purple 
flowers and other plants of the genera Lysimachia and 
Lythrum. 

W. Granam F. Picorr Hesternal ”),—This word is 
rare, but has been used by previous writers, Lord Lytton 
to wit, in ‘ Pelham.’ 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing | fr; 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


pportant to “those interested in FAMILY 
HISTORY —Mr. GERALD MARSHALL takes Extracts from the 

Wills at Somerset House on his new and cheap system. Calendars free 

A we Correspondence care of Mr. zoli, 124, High-road, 


YPE-WRITING.—Literary, Scientific, and all 

kinds of MSS. copied with care and accuracy. Private room for 

dictation. Highest referenceer. Transiations.—RAYNE & CO., 40, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, W.C. 


ON DON LIBRARY, 
JAMES’-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President — STEPHEN, Esq. 
Hon, W. BE. Gladstune, M.P., The Very Rev. 
Liandaff, Sir E. Bunbury, Bart, Sir Henry Barkly, 
Trustees—Right Hon Sir M. Grant Doff, Right Hon. Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., Right Hon. Ear! of 
The Library Volames of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various Lang 
Subscription, 3 Membership, according toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
Room open from Ten to half-past on Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vois. 


royal 8vo0. price 2ls.; to Members 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariae. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO, 
BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S. 


General Agents for Libraries Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad 


Monthly Catalogue of Senndtent Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


QED BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE of good 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, ia all Classes of Literature, inciuding 
many scarce ones, by Ancient and Modern Authors. will be ready in a 
few Save. and sent free on receipt of address —J. WATIS, 50, Robertson- 
street, Hastings. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K BECK BAN K, 
Routhampton-bulldings, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
vable on deman 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOL NTS, on the minimum 
monthiv balances, when not drawn below £10 
STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
ouragement of Thrift the Bank receives «mall sums on 
and Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


RKBECK RUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PU RCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


RIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars. | nat free. 
FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


WELLS,—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 

to Common, three minutes’ from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—K. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.— 
Dyspepsia, J dice —These ¢ lal are the resu!ts of a dis- 
ordered liver, which secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable of 
digesting foud Digestion requires a free tow of healthy bile. to insure 
which Holloway's Pills and Ointment have long been famous for 
eclipsing every other medicine. Food, irregularity of living, climates, 
and other causes are constantly throwing the liver into disorder buat 
that important organ can, under all circumstances, soon be regulated 
and healthily adjusted by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which act 
disectly upon ite vital secretion. The Ointment, rubbed on the skin, 
penetrates immediately to the liver, whose blood and nerves it rectifies. 
One trial is all that is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 


Norts and DERBYSHIRE NOTES and 
UBRIES. Published the Lith of each month. First Num! 
published Oct. 15th. Price 6d. net, or 4s. 6d per annum. post mae 
prepaid. Kemitiances and Orders may be sent to Frank Murray, Moray 
House, Derby; Frank Murray, Regent House, Nottingham; Frank 
Murray, Stuart House, Leicester ; Frank Murray, Shakespeare's Head, 
Marshall Brothers, Keswick House, Paternoster-row, 


Or may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOTES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 


th. 1992. and JANUARY 7th and 2lat, 1869, containe a BL 
GRAPHY of Mit. GLADSTONE. ———— 


Price of - Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d, 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 
H £E AT HENAU 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 
IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA, 
PATER on PLATO and PLATONISM. 
YORK. 
The STANFORD DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS—The Twins; A Woman's Loyalty; In a 
Promised Land; Kerris; Love ina Life ; A Deplorable Affair ; The 
Devil's Diamond ; Five French Novels. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The FROZEN RIVER—‘SCANDAL about QUEEN ELIZABETH 
REMINISCENCES of M. TAINE—The PANTHEON of the PANA- 
MOO INSCRIPTIONS — DANTE and the ‘MAHABHARATA — 
‘The BARRIN' o the DOOR'—SALE—Mr. FREEMAN and the 
“QUARTERLY REVIEW.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Great Sea-Serpent; Anthropological Notes ; Societies ; 
Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS-—Excursions in Greece; Libra: beg Institute of 
Yainters in Water Colours; New Prints; es; Gossip. 
MUs Week; Bach's Trumpet Parts; Gossip; Performances 
ext 
DRAMA—Gossip. 
Published by Cc. FRA Bream's-buildings, 
ne 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


moet interesting wt » the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FR 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockrpur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


Beer LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W. T. 


NN, BA. 
G. 21, B.C. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YorK ‘and GAME PIES; also 
ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, JELLY, and other 


SPECIA LITIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Addrese— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR W, 
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JOHN ©. NIMMO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


In the press, 1 vol. small 4to. cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 4 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, on hand-made paper, cloth, uncut edges, each numbered. 


WALT WHITMAN: a Study. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 21s, net, with 7 Etchings and 3 Photo-Etchings printed on Japanese paper. 


Also a few Large-Paper Copies, in super-royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, with Etchings printed 
as Proofs before Letters, each numbered. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By LORD RONALD GOWER, F-.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, TOUR COUDRAY—CHINON. 6. WEST PORTAL—RHEIMS. 

2. CHINON. | 7. INTERIOR—RHEIMS. 

3. STREET in CHINON. 8. FIFTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSES—COMPIEGNE. 
; 4. HALL of AUDIENCE—CHINON. 9. TOUR de la PUCELLE—COMPIEGNE., 

5. TOUR d@HORLOGE—CHINON. | 10. ST. OUEN—ROUEN. 


In large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on Japanese paper, price 6s, per Volume. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG, supplementing those of the Author. 
Among the Artists and Etchers whose Work will appear in the Border Edition may be mentioned the following :— 


) Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., R.A. j H. DICKSEE. | W. STRANG. 
JOHN PETTIE, R.A. AD. LALAUZE. H. MACBETH-RAEBURN. 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. WALTER PAGET. Sir JAMES D. LINTON, P.R.I 
J. MACWHIRTER, A.R.A. R.S.A. GORDON BROWNE. JAMES ORROCK, R.1. 
Sir GEORGE RBID, P.R.S.A. M. L. GOW, R.I. | FRANK DADD,R.I 
Sir HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. P.R.S.A. W. E. LOCKHART, R.S.A. | ARTHUR HOPKINS, A.R.W.S. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, demy &vo. with 50 Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 2Is, net. 


THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


BASED ON STUDIES IN THE ARCHIVES OF THE BUONARROTI FAMILY AT FLORENCE. 
With Portrait and 50 Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 
Preface to Second Edition. 
The First Edition of this work having been exhausted in a space of little over three months, I take this opportunity of 
saying that the critical notices which have hitherto appeared do not render it necessary to make any substantial changes in ‘ 
the text. A few points of difference between my reviewers and myself, concerning opinion rather than facts, are briefly 


— 


discussed in a series of notes printed at the end of Volume II. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—NEW WORK ON BRITISH FERNS. 
Preparing for early publication, in 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. with about 80 Coloured and more than 1,000 Plain Engravings. 
A COMPLETE AND EXHAUSTIVE WORK UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


ON THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By E. J. LOWE, F.RS. F.LS., &e. 


Nore.—For easy reference this work will be alphabetically arranged, and this enables the whole of the varieties of the 
prolific species to included in one volume; thus the Athyriums will be in Vol. I., the Lastreas in Vol. II., the Poly- 


stichums in Vol. IIL., and the Scolopend:iums in Vol. IV. 
It is twenty-five years since an exhaustive work has been written on British ferns, and so many new varieties have been 


found wild or raised that a new work on this subject is absolutely requisite, 
London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William-street, Strand. 
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